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THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

Mr. Barry’s design, drawn expressly for our Pictorial, deline- 
ates, as accurately as practicable, the appearance of the unusually 
splendid display of the Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights, which 
lately excited the admiration of thousands in this city and vicin- 
ity. The point of view is on the milldam road towards Brighton, 
looking over Charles River Bay to the dark profile of the city, 
which is defined against the bright background of the boreal sky. 
The phenomenon is represented at the height of its brilliancy, 
with the broad radii of lustre flashing upward to the zenith, and 
almost paling the radiance of the stars, while the interstices of 


deeper blue contrast with the path of the flashes. The whole 
startling spectacle is reproduced in the mirror of the bay. No nat- 


ural appearance that occurs during the winter and‘spring months, 
in our high latitudes, can compare with the beauty and sublimity 


of the Northern Lights. These displays are various in their char- 
acter. Sometimes a luminous arch rises to the altitude of a few 
degrees above the northern horizon, in the midst of which the stars 
“pale their ineffectual fires.”” Anon there shoot to the zenith, with 
the swiftness of rockets, spires of light—wavering, phosphorescent 
shafts of cloudy fire—silver arrows shot from the bent bow of the 


Aurora. The light is not unfrequently a warm, roseate hue ; and 
we have seen its reflected splendor color the snow fields far and 
wide. Sometimes a variety of tints is displayed. Similar appear- 
ances were noted during Captain Cook’s voyage, in 1773, between 
the fifty-eighth and sixtieth degrees of south latitude; other and 
more modern travellers have noticed them. Hence, the true name 
of these ph hoald be Polar Lights, as they are always 
seen about either the south or the north pole. ‘ From the arches 
of the Aurora,” says a scientific writer, “columns of light, of the 
most variegated and beautiful colors, shoot up towards the zenith, 
and sometimes masses, like sheaves of light, are scattered in all 


directions. The appearance is then splendid, and its increasing 
beauty is announced by a general undulation of the masses of 
light. A kind of fiery coronet is afterwards formed about the 
zenith, by the meeting of all the columns of light, resembling the 
knob of a tent. At this moment the spectacle is magnificent, both 
for the multiplicity and beauty of the columns which the Aurora 
presents. The light after this grows more faint and more tran- 
quil. This faintness and tranquillity, however, are only tempo- 
rary, for the phenomena are soon repeated in all their beauty—the 
oscillation of the columns of light, the formation of the corona, 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


and the like, though with a thousand variations. At length the 
motion wholly ceases, the light is collected about the northern 
horizon, the dark segment vanishes, and nothing is left bat a 
strong brightness in the north, which is lost in the dawning day. 
These brilliant appearances are also attended, in high latitudes, 
with loud noises, described as resembling the hissing and crack- 
ling of fireworks.”” The cause of the singular phenomena of the 
Aurora Borealis has never been ascertained. Various hypotheses 
have been suggested by men of science. Franklin attributed it to 
electricity ; Biot, a French savant, thought its origin was volcanic ; 
Kastner, a German philosopher, considered the auroral light to he 


a manifestation of the earth’s electricity rising periodically to the 
poles—a hint which later philosophers have seized upon and devel- 
oped. Whatever their origin, they are certainly among the most 
brilliant and striking phenomena; and we can conceive of their 
appearance being hailed by the inhabitants of those dreary regions 
where the winter appears endless, with the same delight which is 
awakened by sunrise in more favored latitudes. Scott, in “The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” in the scene at Melrose Abbey, has 
given a vivid description of them. A faithful record of our 
Auroras would be a volume of poetry. 


| 
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SECRETS OF THE CELLS: 
LEAVES FROM MY DIARY. 


BY REV. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


[conTINvED.] 


NUMBER SIX. 


SCENES DURING THE PLAGUE. 


My last number closed with the sad and touching narrative of 
the prisoner’s wife, who, in the vain hope that she would be suf- 
fered to be with him, committed a crime in order to join him and 
share his imprisonment. Interested in her fate, I left the prison 
to call on the governor; but he was absent from the city, and 
would not return for some weeks. 

Not being able to accomplish my object in obtaining her par- 
don—for at my solicitation his excellency had pardoned less 
worthy prisoners than this poor woman—TI returned the same 
evening to the penitentiary, and laid her case before the agent. 
As I entered the guard-room, the moans of the poor wife reached 
my ears: she had shrieked herself almost to insensibility. Her 
unhappy condition interested all the guards, and I was glad to 
hear the rough men speak of her with gentleness and pity. The 
agent felt no less. 

“But what can be done?” he said, as if perplexed with the 
subject : “she is sent here by the lawful authority, and I am only 
its agent. I cannot let her go free; and while she is here I must 
keep her locked up ; for I am accountable for the safety of every 
convict I have here !” 

“« But she will go mad !”’ I answered, startled as he was speak- 
ing by a thrilling cry from her lips. 

“So I am afraid—indeed she is almost bereft now !” 

“« An order should be obtained for removing her to the insane 
hospital,” I suggested. 

“ Yes, if the governor were here to give one. We must wait 
his return. If, however, she goes on this way, she will not live ; 
and besides, she is plainly ere long to become a mother.” 

Finding nothing could be done in this heart-rending case, and 
well-assured thai the kind-heartedness of the agent, with all his 
stern visage, would alleviate her sufferings so far as could be, I 
went up to see her before I took my leave. I found her in a 
spacious room above the office, the gratings to the windows alone 
conveying the idea of a prison. A cot-bed occupied one corner 
of the apartment, and a table and two or three chairs comprised 
the rest of the furniture. The unhappy prisoner was seated upon 
the floor, the victim of mental woe. Her long hair was dishev- 
elied and covered her person like a veil. From within its shadow 
her eyes glared out upon me with the blazing brilliancy yet va- 
cancy of intelligence that marks the maniac. I saw with horror 
that she had gone mad ! 

Approaching her, I addressed her gently. My voice seemed 
first to make her aware of my presence. She tossed back her 
hair from her face, and looking up with an eagerness and ear- 
nestness Only to be conceived, cried : 

“ Have you come, sir, to take me to Paul? He is my husband. 
You cruel officers shall not separate us. His heart is broken be- 
cause he is away from me; and mine—O, mine is breaking!” 

Here she pressed both hands hard against her bosom, and 
seemed to gasp for air. The guard who was with me threw open 
the door wide and also a window sash by thrusting his arm through 
the grating. 

“I don’t want air—I want my husband! O, sir, take me to 
him. So near him—committing crime to be near him, and yet 
shut out from him! O, sir, let me see Paul, if only for ong 
minute !” 

It would be impossible to convey the pathos with which she 
continued to appeal to me, till my heart swelled and tears over- 
run my eyes. Even the guard, accustomed to scenes of misery, 
was moved. I promised her I would do all that was in my power, 
and went down to have an interview with the warden. 1 proposed 
to him that her busband sbould be permitted to visit her; and 

perhaps the sight of him might have a favorable effect upon her ; 
for, as it was, she would become a confirmed lunatic. 

The judicious manager of the prison, after some reflection, 
gave orders for the husband to be conducted to her apartment; 
but when he was told that it was to see his wife, with a brutal 
oath he said he did not wish to see her. The warden, indignant 
at such indifference, and sympathizing with the poor young wo- 
man who had sacrificed so much for a wretch so unworthy, could 
hardly restrain the impulse to order the man to punishment. 

“ You see, sir, it’s no use,” he said, drily. “Wives are soon 
forgotten here !”’ 

“ Perhaps if she is informed of his indifference it may do her 
good,” suggested the under-keeper. 

I returned to the miserable wife, and found her pacing the room 
with the utmost excitement. She was fairly foaming at the 
lips. Ow my entrance, she turned wildly towards me, and shrieked 
as she caught me by the hand : 

“ Will they lead me to my husband? 0, tell me, or I shall 
die!” 

“ Your husband will not sce you,” said one of the guards, who 
stood in the door. 

“It is false!” she cried; “Paul would go through fire and 
water to see me.” 


“ He has been told you were here, but he does not wish to come 
to speak to you.” 

“Is this truth ? are you dontieg me?” she exclaimed, with 
almost frenzied looks. 

“Tt is true, madam. Compose yourself, and think of him no 
more: he is unworthy of you.” 

She pressed her fingers upon her eyes: she stood like a statue 
of despair. After a moment’s agonizing suspense, she uttered a 
heart-breaking cry of anguish, and fell at her length on her face 
upon the floor. 

She was raised up with bleeding temples, and laid upon the 
cot. I left a female attendant with her, and, with a prayer in my 
heart for the unhappy sufferer, I took my departure, meditating 
sadly upon the varied forms of woe which sin ever draws in its 
train. 

A few days afterwards, the miserable wife was removed to the 
hospital for the insane, a confirmed lunatic! 

Such are the miserable effects of crime. It is not the guily 
who alone suffer. For every single crime there are many bleed- 
ing and suffering ones—mothers, wives, sisters, brothers, chil- 
dren! The knife of the murderer pierces the hearts of all he 
loves ! 

It was during the summer of the second year of my chaplaincy 
that the cholera broke out in the city, sweeping with incredible 
suddenness and fatality whole families into the grave. By great 
care, the prison for three weeks escaped its visitation, but on one 
Sunday morning when I entered the guard-room, I was told that 
there had been three cases since midnight, and that one of them 
was fatal. 

We had no service that day. The prison seemed to lie under 
the shadow of the plague. Every hour some one was struck 
down and brought suffering into the guard-room. The place where 
I had held service was converted into a hospital, and instead of 
benches on which to sit and hear the gospel, were the prisoners’ 
cots. By night there were a score of men down, some on the 
verge of death. So rapid was the advance of the terrible disease, 
that by morning there were thirty-six cases and five deaths. 


During the following Monday the plague increased. Six of the 
guards, panic stricken, left their posts and sought personal secu- 
rity, at the risk of losing their positions. By Wednesday there 
were sixty men down, out of which nine died. 

1 was constantly in the prison and by the bedside of the suffer- 
ers. The difference in manner between those men who had been 
baptized and confirmed and those who knew not repentance wus 
strikingly manifest. The former put their trust in Him in whom 
they had believed, and such as died died truly penitent and full of 
hope that he who opened Paradise to the penitent thief on the 
cross, would also open it to them. The latter were trembling 
with a fearful looking for of judgment, or sullen and indifferent, 
or “dying as the brute dieth,” without any signs of the fear of 
death. 

The following Sunday, after having obtained some needful rest, 
I returned to the prison. If it was a gloomy place before, when 
all were in health, it was doubly so now. All faces in the guard- 
room were sad and anxious. The warden was pale and care- 
worn with constant watching. I passed through into the court- 
yard. The shops surrounding it, which hitherto were lively with 
the sound of the hammer and saw, of the anvil and all the busy 
notes of toil, were now deserted and silent. The workman’s iron 
peck lay neglected upon the stone he was fashioning; and the 
anvil of the blacksmith rang no more, and his fire was gone out. 
I entered the ward-room of the west wing. It contained sixty 
patients ranged in cots along the wall, about three feet apart. It 
was a melancholy sight. No mother, no wife, no sister nigh to 
soothe the sufferings and smooth the pillows and gently adminis- 
ter medicine to these outcast men. They were waited upon by 
the well convicts, who (and cheerfully do I bear this testimony) 
evinced the utmost attention and tenderness for their comrades, 
and did with alacrity everything that could contribute to their 
comfort. The fearful disease seemed to draw out from their 
hearts the hidden streams of humanity, long encrusted by sin and 
cruelty. In the east wing there were fifty-eight cots, on each of 
which I found an occupant, save on three which death had made 
vacant that morning. 

In all, I found one hundred and seventeen men down with the 
cholera, and about fifty well convicts attending them as nurses. 
All work and all regular discipline were suspended. The warden, 
guards and doctor intermingled with these rough coavict-nurses 
on the equal terms that common peril makes necessary. The 
prisoners seemed to think only of the sick, and to forget that they 
were in a condition to take advantage of the time, and by a well- 
concerted movement make their escape. The idea evidently never 
entered their heads, nor that of the warden. 

The rapidity with which the dead were removed for burial 
shocked me; yet the haste was absolutely imperative. In the 
west ward was an old man whom I was talking with, and who 
evidently could not live; and aware of his situation, he expressed 
in the calmest and firmest manner his faith in the Saviour of 
sinners. 

“ The consciousness of my great sinfulness makes me cling to 
his cross the more firmly,” said he, “as the consciousness of his 
great danger of drowning binds the firmer the arms of the drown- 
ing man about the plank that is thrown to him, I sink in deep 
mire, sir, but I cling to the cross that Jesus extends towards me.” 

After leaving him, wondering at the grace of God, which can 
find its way even into the cell of the murderer (for such was this 
man), I took the rounds of the other ward, administering med- 
icine and such consolation and hope as was needful. When, after 
an hour’s absence, I returned again to the west ward, I saw that 


look of my eyes, his next neighbor, a young fellow, in for larceny, 
said : 

“ He’s gone, sir, since you were in.” 

“ Buried ?” I asked, with surprise. . 

“Yes, sir. He died quarter of an hour after you lefthim. He 
died, saying, ‘ Lord Jesus, forgive !’”’ 

I was deeply moved. I hastened out to the grave which was 
behind the wall, arude, unenclosed lot, disgraceful to any peniten- 
tiary as a sepulchre for its dead, where hogs root, cows and sheep 
graze and carrion is thrown—a mere common. The grave was 
already filled up, and I remained alone, after the two men left 
with the cart which brought the body, to read the service for 
those “ bléssed dead who die in the Lord.” 

But such was the haste necessary—such the confusion attend. 
ing the visitation of the plague at such a place, it was not always 
possible to give even the penitent and Christian convict church 
burial. The most of them were pitched from the prison-cart into 
ths grave without ceremony, often in less than twenty minutes 
after breath left the body. 

On my return to the prison, on re-entering the ward, I was met 
by a fine-looking young man, but whose now pale face and fa- 
tigued, weary manner showed that he had great need of rest. He 
held in one hand the physician’s prescription and in the other some 
medicines. 

“ Dillingham,” I said to him, as I met his haggard eyes, “ give 
me the prescription and medicines ; I will administer them to the 


men. You must lay down and get repose, or you will be seized 
next.” 

“ By-and-by, sir. I came to say that Stinton wishes to seo 
you.” 


“Ts he dying?” 
“« He has passed the collapse state, and cannot live an hour.” 
“TI will go; but first let me see you lie down,” I said, with 


. firmness. 


«I will do so as soon as I have given these medicines to four 
patients.” 

“ Promise me,”’ I said, smiling, but looking with fear upon his 
haggard face. 

“« Yes, I promise you, sir.” 

He then left me, and I went at once to the bedside of Stinton. 
I found him adjacent to the emptied cot, the recent inmate of 
which had just been buried warm ! 

“T am glad to see you, sir. I asked good Dillingham to ask 
you to come and see the poor convict before he died.” 

“ Are you so badly off as that, Stinton?”’ I said, fecling his 
pulse. 

“ Yes, sir: there is no hope. I must go. But, sir, I wish to 
ask if a man may be forgiven, if he calls on God at the last 
hour ?” 

“Yes, Stinton, if he be truly penitent, and have faith in 
Christ.” 

“Is penitence sorrow for sin, sir?” he asked, earnestly, fixing 
his red, wearied eyes upon me with deep attention. 

“Yes, if it be accompanied with resolution to sin no more.” 

“Yes, sir, no more. I cannot, I shall not be living when the 
hour hand of that clock reaches the eleven o’clock mark. I can 
sin no more. But I am sorrowful for all the past. I grieve that 
I have sinned against my Maker as I have done. If I should re- 
cover, I feel that I should do so no more.” 

“ This is true penitence, Stinton. God will pardon you if you 
pray to him.” 

“IT cannot pray, sir. I used to say a: little prayer my mother 
(God bless her!) taught me when I was a very small boy; but I 
Ilmve forgotten it all but one line, ‘I pray the Lord my soul to 
take.’ Will you pray for me, sir, that I may be forgiven ?” 

I knelt by his couch and prayed earnestly for him. When I 
rose from my couch, he grasped my hand, and with a smile, said : 

“Sir, [thank you. In Jesus is my hope. He was a good 
friend to poor men,“nd he will not cast away one who comes to 
him. Farewell, sir; God reward you! May we meet in 
heaven 

He spoke no more. In a few minutes, before the hour hand 
rested on the eleven o’clock mark, his soul had gone to render up 
its account for the deeds done by it while in the body. The crime 
of this man was manslaughter ; and up to the hour of his death 
I had no evidence that he ever had a religious thought. But all 
men are not so hardened as they seem. Repentance may live 
daily in the heart of the murderer. The approach of death u0- 
veils and exposes all that is good and all that is evil in men. The 
good, long secreted, appears, and one finds trusting in Jesus the 
outwardly corroded man, who scemed never to evince his knowl 
edge that there was a Jesus for man to trust in. 

Having finished my tour through the wards, and administered 
the medicines which had been prepared for some who had just 
been taken ill, I returned to the wing in which I had left Dilling- 
ham half an hour before, resolved to make him take rest. Tomy 
knowledge he had been up two nights and two days, waiting ° 
the sick with a self sacrificing devotion gnd benevolence seldom 
equalled. Men died blessing him with their last breath, and those 
who were ill felt themselves happy to have him remain a few ™> 
ments by the side oftheir cots, His very countenance 
hope and joy. The physicians gave him their confidence, and 
entrasted their most critical cases to his supervision. With * 
small note book in his hand, for he was the librarian of the prison, 
and this was his catalogue of books, he had each sick prisoner’ 
name written down, the hour he was seized, the medicines he ¥# 
to take and the times in which they were to be administered. His 
intelligence, skill, judgment, patience and gentleness were inval 
uable in that hour of woe and death, 


the cot on which the old man lay was empty. To the inquiring 


I had known him ever since he had been a convict, nearly '¥? 
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years, and known him only to esteem him—nay, almost to love 
him. By his integrity, industry and good nature, and manliness 
of character, he had won the confidence of the warden and officers ; 
and there was not a convict who would not have made some per- 
sonal sacrifice to do him a kindness. Originally set to work, when 
he entered the prison, in the stone-shops, he was ere long advanced 
toa lighter occupation, and ultimately to be librarian and head of 
the hospital. But this is no place to give the extraordinary history, 
fall of romance, and truthful as romantic, of this noble-looking 
young man; it will be given in the subsequent number. 

On my retarn to the wing, I went to the hospital to find 
Dillingham, alarmed lest, from the evident fatigue he showed, he 
would be taken ill unless he got repose. 

Upon entering the close room I beheld a cot mattress placed out 
in the middle of the room, and stretched upon it was the young 
Samaritan. By his side stood two men, both criminals of the 
worst character, who were engaged rubbing him with all their 
strength and addressing at the same time cheering words to him. 
Upon seeing me, he said, with a faint smile lighting up his placid 
countenance : 

“Tam down at last, sir.” 

“Yes, and I grieve to see it. Do you saffer ?” 

“Inexpressibly,” he answered, but without moving a muscle. 
His large mind seemed to delight in subduing every outward 
emotion of suffering. ‘‘ lam going to die, sir,” he added. “ The 
fatal symptom, the cramp, is already upon me. Will you do me 
a kindness 

“ Whatever I can do that will gratify you,” I answered, hold- 
ing his hand, which was cold as if it had been lying in ice- 
water. 

“ My father and mother will grieve to hear of their son’s death. 
Tell them they ought to rejoice that Christ maketh me free from 
these bonds. ‘Tell them I died true to my principles, for which 
Iam in imprisonment! Tell them I died trusting inthe Redeem- 
erof men. Tell them I rejoice that I die, for death is better than 
life! Will you see them, or write to them, and tell them all I 
say?” 

“Without doubt. Your wishes shall be complied with,” I an- 
swered, deeply moved, for I saw that he was rapidly sinking; the 
cheeks and eye sockets were falling in; the lips contracting and 
exposing his teeth, and the chin and cheek bones sharpening. In- 
deed, ten minutes of that dread disease was doing the work of 
fifty years—making a sunken old man’s face of that youthful 
countenance. Yet his eyes continued clear and intelligent. Four 
men were now affectionately rubbing him, while a ‘fifth was tear- 
fully administering medicine. 

“Tt is all in vain, my friends,” he said, with a look of gratitude. 
“Warmth of life will never return. Go to those poor fellows 
whom you can benefit.” 

“We will work for you while there is life,” answered a man 
who had murdered his own brother to get his little patrimony ; 
“we will stand by you while you have any pulse !” 

Did the murderer hope secretly by recovering a life to atone for 
that he had taken away? He was far the most anxious of all to 
restore the dying man—though none wanted in exertion. While 
I was rubbing his hands to lend té them warmth from my own, 
he said to me : 

“T have another message; it is to a young woman. We are 
betrothed one to the other. I believe, nay, I know I am still dear 
to her; for she does not look upon me as guilty. Paul, sir, was 
in prison, yet was innocent before God! A man may suffer 
bondage, and yet have done no crime. Say to her—you will find 
her name and address upon a letter in my trunk—that my last 
thoughts were between God and her. Tell her I have faith to 
lelieve that we shall meet and know one another in heaven. 
Give her, sir,” and here his voice trembled with emotion, “ give 
her this locket ; it is her miniature. Tell her I parted with it 
only in death, when I could hold it no longer.” 

Here he took from within his breast a small locket, and also 
from his finger a ring, adding : 

“And this betrothal ring return to her, and tell her that I bind 
her not; that she is free ; but that I hope she will never cease to 
remember one, who, dying, thought of her with tenderness. Ah, 
this is surely death !” he suddenly whispered, in a changed voice, 
ind pressing his hand to his heart. Then followed a brief strag- 
tle, a gasp of the mouth, and all was still. 

The spirit of the prisoner was free: the soul of the man was 
before God. What a short step—from that couch to the steps of 
God's throne—from that prison into heaven ! 

The death of young Dillingham, as soon as known in the 
vards, produced a profound impression. Some strong men 
‘ould not keep back the tears that came to their eyes. The con- 
“ts said, “ He was the best man among us!” The guards at- 
“sted to his integrity and uprightness, while the warden openly 
‘tid. “He was as true and correct a man as he ever saw, and no- 
‘ody knew him but to be attached to him.” But the sorrow 

Which filled all hearts at his death could not prevent that hasty 
‘merment of the body which the safety of those whe remained in 
the hospital required. ‘The coffin was quickly prepared, and with 
the body was placed in a two-wheeled cart drawn by one horse. 
Toeeart passed round the west angle of the wall, and stopped 

sehind the prison, on the verge of a lot overhung by the lofty 

alls. The place looked like a field rooted by hogs, and was oc- 

“upied by the new-made graves of convicts who had died of the 

veges. The grave was dug, the coffin lowered into it, and the 

‘tle Usual mound, long, almond shaped, soon rose over it. The 

“wt drove off, and the dead remained alone, till “the earth shall , 
Grup ite dead,” and that “which is sown in dishonor shall be 

"used in glory.” 


[Written for Ballon’s Pictorial.) 
THE REPUBLIC OF THE DEAD. 


BY w. 
There is a silent land so near, 
It echoes with the solemn tread 
Of millions who are marching here, 
To that Republic of the dead. 


Earth may be ploughed with cannon shot, 
And drenched with the red rain of strife ; 
The boom of battle wakes them not 
From dreamless slumber into life. 
+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE MILLER’S BOARDER. 


BY GEORGE P. BURNHA™. 


tinued, wildly, and jumping down stairs, she instantly retarned 
with the over-coat which the miller had thrown off below, as he 
came into the house. 

“Examine for yourselves,’ she added, viciously. And upon 
turning out the breast-pocket, the dead man’s watch, and a bundle 
of papers belonging to Blessner, were discovered there. The 
miller didn’t speak! He couldn’t utter a syllable! His wife 
turned pale, moaned, and fainting, fell upon the chamber floor. 

“« See, sce!” screamed Betsey, with raving triumph, “ see! the 
blood here, on his hands and sleeve !”” and there it was, too, fresh 
and clear as broad daylight. Rushton had moved the body, and 
had thus stained his hands, unwittingly. 

The miller’s horse had not yet been taken out of the wagon, 
| and the remainder of that fearfal night was passed by Rushton 
| and his wife in close confinement. The neighbors seized them, 
| put them into their own vehicle, and drove them four miles away, 
| to the nearest jail! They were examined next day, the evidence 
| 


of the girl was heard, and the circumstances were recounted that 
had been witnessed by the neighbors, and they were imprisoned 


Ix the village of Clatville, in one of the northern counties of 2 once, and without much pity, to be tried at a future day for 


England, there lived, some years since, a man named Rashton, a 
miller by oceupation, a quiet, good-natured man, and thrifty in 
his business. Bob was very intimately known by the whole 
neighborhood, for his mill was the only good one about, in th 
region of Clatville. , 

Rushton had no children, and for several years after his mar- 
riage the miller and his wife got along nicely without any domes- 
tie, living frugally and happily. At last, there came along an 
old bachelor, by the name of Henry Blessner, who desired to take 
lodgings with them. He was well to do in the world, and desired 
only a quiet home ; his money was safely invested, and he had 
had enough of the confusion of town life. The terms were agreed 
upon, and Blessner took up his abode at the “Pond House’ as 
Rashton called his residence. 

Soon after, the miller’s wife found the care of her family too 
great for her, and a servant was taken into the house to assist her, 
to whom but trifling wages were paid. It was soon found that 
Betsey Ransom was not what she was taken for. She would lie, 
when she committed faults, and she was not over-industrious in 
her inclinations. 
the wife of Rashton could do no better; so she managed as best 
she could, and continued to retain the girl, who soon became ac- 
quainted with a dissolute man employed at the neighboring inn, 
who visited her often at the Pond House. 

“Where did you get acquainted with this man Easton ?” asked 
the miller’s wife, one day, of Betsey, alluding to the visits of this 
fellow. 

‘ere in town, ma’am,”’ said the girl, 


“ And did you never see him, until you came to Clatville, to | 


live with me?” continued Mrs. Rushton. 
“No, ma’am—never in my life.” 


“ Mr. Rushton says he is not a very respectable person. And | 


he thinks you would be better off, if you did not permit him to 
visit you here.” 


“If some pgople I could name would mind their own affairs— | 
I don’t mean you, ma’am—they’d get along better, I’m thinkin’,” | 


replied Betsey, rudely, and Mrs. Rushton turned away. 

A week afterward the miller and his wife went over to the shire 
town, on a temporary visit, and returning home at a late hour in 
the day, lost the way, mistaking the road. After riding some 
miles, after dark, the miller discovered his mistake, and turned 
homeward, once more, where he did not arrive until near midnight. 

He found his house locked fast, and supposing, from the late- 
ness of the hour, that the occupants were asleep, he knocked lus- 
tily, and called to Betsey to admit him, but he received no answer ! 

“She sleeps soundly, on my word,” suggested the miller’s wife. 

‘Sleep ?”” exclaimed Rushton, “if she wasn’t so confounded 
lazy, by daylight, I'd swear she was dead. But where can Bless- 
ner be? If he’s here, to be sure he must hear this noise. Hallo! 
open the door!” screamed the miller, and giving it a kick, the 
latch gave way, and he tumbled headlong into the entry. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, picking up his portly person again, 
“the door wasn’t fastened at all. They left it open for us.” 

“« Why didn’t you try the handle, first, then ?”’ queried his wife. 

“T s’posed it was locked, of course, at this time o’night,” said 
Rushton. “ But where’s Betsey ?” 

“ Abed,” suggested Mrs. R. 

“‘ See, then, if she be; I’ve made noise enough to wake a dead 
man. Go and see if she’s in. More’n likely she’s taken her 
chance to be off with that spark of her’s, Easton.” 

Mrs. Rushton went to the girl’s room, but it was vacant. She 
came down, and the miller then went to his boarder’s apartment, 
to ascertain if he were there—when, a moment afterwards, his 
wife was astounded to hear him shriek out for her, as he came to 
the door of Blessner’s bed-room : 

“Quick, Esther! Blessner’s dead—murdered! Quick!” 

And surely enough, when the light came, there lay Henry 
Blessner’s dead body on the floor, his room in disorder, his clothes 
lying about, and ample evidence existing that there had been a 
struggle there ; but the man was stiff and cold ! 

While they stood transfixed with terror and amazement at this 
sight (the miller having taken hold of the body to turn it to the 
light), footsteps were heard below, and three or four of the neigh- 
bors, headed by Betsey, came dashing up the stairs, and into the 
room where the murdered man lay in his gore. 

“ There he is,” yelled Betsey. ‘‘ That’s the murderer—and his 
wife’s close by. Here she is,”” continued the servant girl, drawing 
forth the miller’s wife, who had, in her fright, almost uncon- 
sciously stepped into a side room, a moment before. “They 
killed him for his money and watch. Hold on to ’em,” she con- 


Bat Clatville was an out of-the-way place, and | 


the murder. 

At the expiration of seven weary weeks, true bills were found 
| by the grand jury against them ; they were duly indicted, and a 
| few days after they were separately put upon trial for their lives, 
the case of tle husband coming up first. 

Rushton was placed at the bar, and he pleaded “not guilty,” 
| in a clear, manly voice. He had had leisure for reflection since 
| the night of the murder, and his counsel had been truthfully in- 
| formed of all the circumstances of the case, so far as he knew 
| anything about them. He now appeared calm and self possessed, 
but the chances were decidedly against him. 

The prosecution proved, by Betsey Ransom, that the prisoner 
and the deceased Blessner had held frequent private conferences 
about money matters, which she had overheard, unknown to 
them. It was also affirmed, through her, that the miller and his 
wife had come home on that night two hours prior to her giving 
the alarm, and that the horse had been left before the house door, 
where he was found, only a3 a ruse. It was proved that Rushton 
| had started from town at a certain hour, and he onyht to have 
| been at home quite as soon as the period of his arrival there, thus 
sworn to by the servant girl. The watch and papers found in 
the prisoner’s pocket, were identified as Blessner’s property ; and 
his bloody hands was the final turning point against him ! 

To certain questions put to Betsey by the defendant’s counsel, 
she stated that she was but little acquainted with a young man 
named Easton. She had seen him—knew who was meant—but 
had not seen him for three or four days prior to the murder. She 
| hadn’t seen him since, either! Then the defence of Rushton was 
entered on, with an earnestness creditable to his able counsel. 

Five witnesses were produced to prove the girl a liar, to com- 
mence with. It was shown that she was in Easton’s company at 
| nine o’clock on the night of the miller’s absence from home. A 
| trunk of her’s had been left by Easton, at the stage-house whence 
| he proposed to take passage for Conway, early the next morning 


after the death of Blessner, but which he forgot to call for! and 
which, being broken open, was found to contain all the money 
| Blessner was supposed to have had with him at the time of the 
| murder—the notes on the county bank having been identified by 
the cashier who paid them to him on that very day! In this 
trunk were also some trinkets and light articles of wearing ap- 
parel known to have belonged both to Betsey and to Easton. A 
farmer came forward and swore that he saw the prisoner twelve 
miles distant from Clatville at half-past ten o’clock, on the night 
designated, where he had evidently lost his way, and that he di- 
rected him back towards the mill. It was shown to the satisfac- 
tion of court and jury that Rushton’s horse was incapable of trav- 
elling over seven miles an hour, at best, and when the dead man 
| was discovered by the neighbors, the body was cold. This was 
about half past twelve at night. 

The counsel made their pleas, the prisoner was permitted to 
make his own statement to the jury, and a verdict was given 
within half an hour afterwards. 

“ Not guilty!” replied the foreman clearly, in response to the 
clerk’s call. And fifteen minutes afterwards, Rushton and his 
wife were in each other’s arms—the government attorney having 
nol pros’d tae indictment against her. 

Betsey Ransom was instantly seized, and taken before a magis- 
trate, now charged with being an accessory to the murder. In 
her desperate fright, she confessed to having perjured herself be- 
fore the court, and that she placed the watch and papers in the 
miller’s coat, after he came into the house. That, though she 
did not see Blessner killed, she knew that Easton went up to his 
room, she saw him come down again, heard the scuffle, and was 
aware that he had got the man’s money. 

Within a fortnight, Easton was arrested, tried, and convicted, 
and eventually both himself and his guilty associate, the wretched 
Betsey, were transported for life to the British penal colony. 


The miller returned to his dwelling again, and the sympathy of 
the public deservedly turned in his favor, at once. But he was 
disheartened, and he could not bear to remain at the old place, 
after the dreadful scene that had occurred there. It was a good 
farm, his business was excellent, and he had made money. Soon 
after he came back, in triumph, at his honorable acquittal, he had 
an offér forthe estate, which he accepted ; and, with his wife he 
departed for one of the southern counties of England, where he 
lived afterwards happily and contentedly, though he never con- 
sented to receive another boarder into his family, and Mrs. Rush- 


ton contrived, thenceforth, to get along agreeably in her hoyse- 
hold matters without ever again hiring a female domestic, 
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NICE AND THE CHARTREUSE OF VAL PESIO. 
The American traveller in Eu who has plenty 
of time upon his hands, particularly if he wishes an 
interval of rest, should not fail to visit the county of 
Nice in the dachy of Piedmont, that little nook of 
ivileged land sheltered by the maritime = and 
hed by the murmuring waves of the ever-bright, 
ever-blue sea. There the mild and blessed sky is 
swept only by soft and warm breezes ; there all kinds 
of vegetation flourish, from tht sombre pine tree, of 
northern latitudes, to the agave and cactus of black 
and burning Africa. Between these two extreme flora, 
shines, under the varnish of its emerald foliage, the 
golden apple of Mignon; flowers and fruit, ansing 
to the same branch, adorn the o and the citron 
in the open air. We have illustrated several scenes 
in this region, which we presume will prove inter- 
esting to those who have visited them, to those who 
propose to make the tour of Europe, and also to 
that numerous class of “ -at-home travellers,” 
who journey to distant lands only in imagination, 
by the help of descriptions and pictures—a cheap 
and satisfactory way of seeing the world. The sub- 
wd selected for engraving—Coni—Summit of the 
of Tende—Source of the Pesio—and the Gar- 
den and Cloister of the Chartreuse, are fully describ- 
ed in the present article. In this region there is no 
winter ; the ic fiction of the eternal ing of 
Calypso’s isle is a reality. The city of Nice, or 
Nizza, has been for a long time the hospital of lan- 
guishing, splenetic or consumptive Europe. The 
nglish, particularly, that foggy tribe subjected to 
the vague and nameless ills for which a clear sky and 
mild atmosphere are the best curatives, particularly 
affect the pretty Piedmontese city; they have even 
taken possession of an entire quarter, the faubourg 
of the marble cross. For more than a hundred years 
that has been their chosen domicile. From the coun- 
tenances of the pedestrians to the signboards of the 
shops, all is ultra-insular. They have their chapel 
and their special physicians and apothecaries, three 
viatica, without which the wandering citizens of the 
United Kingdom never transplant themselves. To 
them, this quarter, originally composed of a single 
street, owes the beauty, neatness and development it 
has assumed. The greater part of the dwellings they 
occupy are ee gardens to the sea, and the 
pretty road that skirts the shore, one of the most 
delicious promenades of the city in the fine summer 
evenings, is, we must hasten to add, their work. 
The English colony, during the winters of 1822 to 
1824 had it made at their expense, for the sake of 
giving bread to the working-people. This was a 
noble repayment of hospitality—one of those traits 
which honor and distinguish generous England. Not 
far from this spot, on a line of monumental quays, 
lined with magnificent hotels, of which the largest, 
the Hotel Chauvain, is an immense and comfortable 
= extends the beautiful quarter of the New yA 
three arches of this elegant structure are thrown over the 
often-iry bed of the —— a torrent-like river, the mouth of 
which Nice occupies, and which, in the autumn and spring sea- 
sons, brings the tribute of its melted and foamy snows to the 
limpid waves of the vast blue sea. A little farther is the Old 
Bridge, in the neighborhood of which rises, in the midst of a 
tumultuous quarter, a sombre edifice, formerly the college of the 
Jesuits ; beyond, a fine range of plane trees leads by a road meas- 
ured by villas, to the newest and most beautiful church of Nice, 
which reckons a large number of them. The convents of the 
divers invocations and societies are no less numerous. The two 
principal are those of Laghetto and Saint Pons, both occupying 
admirable sites and the daily objects of visits and the prom- 
enades of strangers. But the most curious and picturesque part 
of the city, without contradiction, although it may be also the 
least regular and cor- 
rect, is what is called 


counsellors repairing to the ne | Hall, mingle in this motley 
throng, often enlivened by one of those venerable three-cornered 
hats, so common in Nice, a French city in many respects, but 
thoroughly Italian in the clerical point of view. Strategic neces- 
sities formerly compelled the city to squeeze itself into such a 
narrow space—it was necessary to sacrifice beauty and conven- 
ience to this first need—safety—and to group beneath the shield 
of the old castle, one of the strongest bulwarks of the Mediter- 
ranean coast. But now these powerful fortifications are razed, 
and replaced by gardens planted with pines and cypresses. The 
most elevated platform now has only a few traceggof the former 
disposition of these places, represented by some casemates, a doz- 
en soldiers and a few cannons of monstrous calibre, four of which 
are pointed on the city. From this point you enjoy a truly deli- 
cious view ; the entire city stretches beneath the feet of the spec- 
tator; with a glance you embrace all the rich plain that sur- 
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rounds the city; the chain of hills is notched and as. 
sumes the strangest profiles ; the Alps swell upwards 
and stretch their giant peaks towards heaven; you 
follow with the eye each of the sinuosities traced. by 
the gray Poglione as far as the forsee of the moun- 
tains whence it springs to meet the sea. Lower and 
nearer, in the port, you discern the joyous groups and 
brilliantly vari dresses of the sailors heaving 
at the capstan, loading or omg | the coasters that 
bear sculptured images of the Madonna. If, on the 
other hand, you are fond of luxury, splendid dwell. 
ings, elegant stores and coquettish shops in the Paris. 
ian taste, these elegances are found at a distance, 
near the point of intersection of the two great roads 
of Turin and Genoa, and in the neighborhood of the 
Exchange, newly constructed in noble style. The 
ristyle of this aristocratic quarter in the Vittore 
—- is the |: t and most monumental in the 
city. On this side boulevards enclose Nice, and at 
* the place where they cross the street of St. Francis 
de Paul, a continuation of the Corso, of which we 
shall shortly speak, is situated the small square of 
Carlo Alberto, a stand for coaches ranged about 
an imperceptible obelisk dedicated to the memory 
of King Charles Felix, by the Israelites of Nice, in 
gratitute (for what, we cannot remember), as attest- 
ed by a triple inscription in Latin, Italian and He. 
brew. The merchants of Nice have erected a statue 
of Carrara marble to the same Charles Felix at the 
entrance of the port. The city is not rich in artistic 
works ; we can mention only the cathedral of Santa 
Reparata, which is a truly remarkable edifice. In 
the number, quality and character of its visitors, 
Nice naturally ranks among the first watering. places 
or a resorts ; but what distinguishes it pecu- 
liarly from all its rivals, is precisely that it is not at 
all a thermal establishment. Not the smallest sul- 
phur or ferruginous jet—not the slightest gaseous or 
alkaline spring recommend it to the counsels of the 
learned faculty. It has only air and sun to offer to 
its numerous , but these are sufficient for its 
F glory and prosperity. Elsewhere, the people go to 
ink; at Nice, they breathe, warm themselves or 
take air-baths. The amusements are not very excit- 
ing ; they are such as suit fatigued, exhausted, ailing 
people, whose first want and highest pleasure is to 
cease to suffer. Walking, the “ first of insipid pleas- 
ures,” as Voltaire says, is at once the most active 
remedy and liveliest recreation of the unfortunate 
happy people, mined by bronchitis or pulmo 
disorders. Its principal stage is the Corso, whi 
must not be confounded with that of Milan or Rome, 
and which is simply composed of fine elm trees in 
three rows, where you find whatever Nice can offer 
at the hour of high noon, of freshness, shade and 
salubrious sea breezes. The eye is not charmed 
by a long perspective of proud and magnificent pal- 
aces ; plain coffee-houses take their places. You are 
not crowded by coronetted ¢carriages—but the neat dresses, and 
what is better, the happy faces of convalescent sick people and 
reanimated dying men, rejoice and gladden the eye. From the 
midst of the Corso, a double flight of marble steps conducts pe- 
destrians to the mole, or, to speak vulgarly, the terrace (ter- 
razza). This new promenade, which measures eight hundred 
paces long and ten or twelve broad, is considered by good right, 
one of the wonders of Nice. As its name indicates, it is nothing 
but the roof, or a succession of the roofs of an underlying street, 
and the tops of the chimneys, which rise in the midst of this 
aerial alley, allow no uncertainty or illusion in this respect. To 
sum up in a word, what charatterizes Nice, and lends this French- 
Italian city an indefinable and real charm, is exactly the absence 
of noisy pleasures which elsewhere accompany and too often dis- 
turb the difficult enterprise of the recovery of strength and a 
return to health. There is no need of these gaieties to a man 
who is only half alive; 
they only embarrass one 
who is attempting to re- 
juvenate himself. Sieyes 
was asked what he did 
during the Reign of 
Terror. ‘TI lived,” was 
his reply. One can say 
as much, or agg 4 
much, of Nice. You 
do not suffer there, that 
we know of ; you do not 
“tui taste exciting joys, but 
are content with feeling 
i well; you live— 
that is something. A 
good deal too much— 
some misanthropes will 
say—but we do not 
agree with them. We 
do not mean that there 
are no pleasures or fee 
tivals at Nice—Heaveo 
forbid our calumniating 
this delicious and hot 
itable city so grossly! 
at we meant to Say 
is, that everything of 
gaiety and manners, like 
the climate and happy 
character’ of the inhabr 
tants, assumes a moder- 
ate and temperate tone, 
such as the most intelli 


ity. When winter, 
is so mild at Nice, 
lace to a season pe 
aps even more delight 
ful in which the ardor 
of the eouthers 
tempered by t F 
lar = reshi 
breeze, the iI 
strangers 
ting a 
the blue and calm wart 
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SOURCE OF THE PESIO. 
| 
the Old Town, confined se 
between the rocky prom- 
the le amphitheatre 
of Nice, and the banks SSS 
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less 
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Nice, at the termination 
of an admirably pictur- 
esque road, = will 
find, if they will, the 
most admirable sammer 


will offer them all the 
contrasts, all the sur- 
prises, all the charms 
the most exacting could 
desire. To go from Nice 
to this so 
Hygeia pollo have 
usurped the asceticism 
of the great Bruno, you 
follow, from enchant- 
ment to enchantment, a 
road which, 
ing the raus 
and Brouis, the first 
ramparts of the mari- 


time Alps, pla into 
the defiles 
illustrated by the battles 
of Marshal a and 
the glorious army 
commanded in the de- 
fence of Genoa. This 
road soon leaves the 
verdant fields to follow 
the Roya; enormous 
paonge which conld 
a w cou 
not be made fortherly 
without exposure to fatigue, cold and hunger in the deep forests, 
and on the snowy peaks strown with sombre precipices. It was 
in the heart of ¢! ravines, that Charles Emanuel I., in the 
16¢1 century, traced out one of the boldest paths. At his voice 
the rock yielded to the will of man; dikes forced a bed upon the 
torrent; bridges were thrown over its foaming waters, and about 
1592, thanks to this igy, the commerce of Piedmont was 
a developed. After having issued from these Ther- | 
mopyle, enter a broader valley shaded by secular chestnut — 
trees. You soon discover the town of Tende, the former capital | 
of the county of that name, where you see the remains of a cas- — 
tle, above which, a fortress, situated on a steep rock commanded — 
the town and the high road to Tende. Our engraving shows the | 
summit of the pass of Tende. This passage, impracticable to | 
carriages in the winter season, is furrowed by a stairway leading 
to the summit of the mountain, at an elevation of six thousand * 
feet above the level of the sea, and always encumber- 
ed with snow. Thanks to the important labors or- 
dered by Victor Amadeus III., for opening this road, 
you arrive without difficulty at Limona, the frontier 
of the county of Nice, then at Coni (depicted in our 
last engraving), a town situated between the mari- 
time and Cottian Alps. The Sture and the Ges, 
which mingle their waters at one extremity of the 
town, give it the form of a quoin (wedge) whence the 
name of Coni. Founded in the 12th century, it vol- 
untarily surrendered itself to Piedmont in 1372. 
Victor Amadeus ceded it by treaty to France in 
1796. Its position at the entrance of Piedmont gives 
ita highly commercial character. The great road 
fom Nice fo Turin traverses the principal street, 
which is adorned with vast porticoes. Near Coni, in 
the direction of La Chiusa, you enter a valley water- 
ed by the Pesio. The source of this river is de- 
in our first engraving. Skirting its limpid 
waters, the valley narrows wooded rocks ; it 
is closed b gigantic mountains covered with eternal 
snows. his is Mount Ardua, at the foot of which 
Arnold de Morozzo founded a convent of Carthusians 
in 1163. In this oasis, he raised vast buildings, des- 
tined not only for the monks, but for laymen who 
Id assemble there, the poor who received abun- 
dant alms, and strangers from all who were wel- 
comed to a fraternal hospitality. In a church con- 
Secrated to the Virgin, you behold some remarkable 
ctures dedicated to thovliberality of the Counts of 
intimiglia and de Tende, Raimondo di Briga and 
Antonio Morozzo, who came to this cloister to em- 
the monastic life. All these riches disappeared 
when the institution was suppressed and Piedmont 
was reunited to France. This peaceful sojourn, sanc- 
tified for seven centuries by the prayers of the disci- 
ples of Saint Bruno, is now metamorphosed into a 
splendid hydropathic establishment and pleasure re- 
ae under the direction of Doctor Brandeis, a French 
ysician, as good a practitioner as he is an enli 
ened disciple of the celebrated Dr. Priessnitz. ,~ 
engraving represents the garden and cloister of the 
sucient Chartreuse. During the fine season, this ad- 
mirable ,. is the rendezvous of the efite of the 
Society and Italian bathers. It is their 
Graefenberg and Wiesbaden, plus the beauty of loca- 
and minus games of chance, We have nothin 
to say of the special treatment which brings the si 
> this system is known and appreciated by all 
Europe. But we must say, that, applied by the sid 
i m rocks 


jest and purest air in the world, it 
in or can regret passing a few 

days ag this delightful and unique place. — 


JOHN RANDOLPH’S GRAVE. 

On a bright and beautiful morning in May, we mounted our 
horses to visit Roanoke, the seat of the late John Randolph. 
The weather was charming, our horses in fine life, and ourselves 
in good humor with everything and everybody. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the ride of fourteen miles, the distance from Char- 
lotte Court House to Roanoke, was vastly agreeable. The coun- 
try through which you pass, from Charlotte Court House to Ro- 
anoke is Rot very interesting—inferior in all respects, as I was 
informed, to other parts of the country. After a ride of two or 
three hours, we entered a forest of tall oaks, and were told that 
we were on Mr. Randolph’s estate. Shortly the grave occupied 
by the great and eccentric genius, appeared through the inter- 
vening trees, built up in the midst of the woods. Not a stump 
to be seen, not a bush grabbed up; all standing as if the foot of 
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GARDEN AND CLOISTER OF THE CHARTREUSE OF VAL PESIO. 


rope, a limb of an oak, 
jecti towards a 


broken, cut the limb off. 
On Mr. Randolph’s re- 
tarn, he at once discov- 
ered the matilation ; old 


body servant of Mr. 
Randolph, and were 
treated with as much 
calm dignity and polite- 
ness as I ld have 
ex from the most 


accompanied us through 
and explained every- 
thing that attracted at- 
tention about the sum- 
mer and winter houses ; 
and related to us man 

things connected wi 

his late master, of a 
most interesting charac- 
ter. The summer and 
winter houses stand di- 
rectly opposite, and 
were used by Mr. Ran- 
dolph as their denom- 
inations indicate. The 
winter house is a rude, 
unpainted log structure ; 
the roof that shelters 
the front being support- 
ed by unbarked posts. 
The interior has a confined, roughly finished ap . The 
summer house is built of better materials, well finished and 
painted. The plan of the summer house, though singular, is in 
good taste, and decidedly convenient and agreeable. Instead of 
windows, on three sides of each room there are doors opening 
very wide, affording a plentiful circulation of air and an unob- 
structed view of all around. Unfortunately, at the time of our 
visit, the houses were denuded of their furniture, a circumstance 
of much regret to us. At my request, John directed us to his 
master’s grave, at the foot of a lofty pine, just a few steps in the 
rear of the summer house. The place was selected by Mr. Ran- 
dolph twenty years before his death; and by his direction his 
head was laid to the east instead of to the west; the unusual 
position was preferred by Mr. Randolph because it was the Indian 
sepulchral posture, his descent from Pocahontas, the Indian 


man had never trodden there. Mr. Randolph would not suffer | princess, being one of the things he much boasted of. A rude, 


unchiselled mass of white rock, found by Mr. Ran- 
dolph on a distant part of his estate, many years 
before his death, and used by him at the door of one 
of his houses as a wash-stand, marks the head of 
the grave. A rude mass of brown stone, selected by 
Mr. Randolph, and used as a step-stone to mount his 
horse, marks the foot of the grave. were 
procured and kept for the purpose to which they are 
now appropriated, and particular directions were giv- 
en to John on the subject. Ican never forget my 
emotions while standing over the unornamented 
grave of the gifted and eccentric Randolph. The 
tall, unbroken forest by which I was surrounded, the 
silence and gloom that remained undisturbed amidst 
the deserted place, the thought of the brilliant mind 
that once animated the remains then mouldering be- 
neath the sod upon which I was standing—the 
vanity of earth's promises, and hopes, and distinc- 
tions, impressed my heart and mind with a degree of 
solemnity and interest I was unwilling to dissipate. 
—Dollar Newspaper. 


THE TUILERIES. 

The vast palace of the Tuileries and the Louvre, 
with its thousand histories, is nearly completed. It 
now stands alone. On one side are the gardens, on 
another the quays, on another the new street, the 
Rue de Rivoli, passing through a square formed be- 
tween the Tuileries and the Palais Royal; and on 
the fourth side, a square planted with shrubs and 
trees, and connecting the quays with the Rue de Riv- 
oli. This immense palace, now the largest in the 
world, is thus entirely separated from the neighbor. 
ing buildings, and is surrounded on every side by 
open spaces and magniticent perspectives. Visconti 
has done his work well, though he has not lived to 
see it completed. He has designed the new wings so 
as to harmonize perfectly with the older buildings, 
and so as to connect the Louvre with the Tuileries, 
without making the difference of their styles at all 

nt. The workmen are now —_ aes 
levelling and paving the interior square is large 
building, un chan they havé completed it, the pal- 
ace will itself enclose the greatest and most > 
cent square in the world—a square capable of. en- 
camping a considerable army, which might, if need 
required, be shut in and bivouacked there, as in a 
great citadel, in the very midst of the city. Stand- 
ing in the centre of this square, @ spectator would 
imagine that the was | enough to provide 
for the accom: tion, not only of the court and 
its attendant troops, but also of the galleries and 
schools of art, and all the bureanx and nts 
of government. This ancient residence of the French 
monarchs has almost the charm of sacredness with 
the French people.—London Illustrated News. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Picterial.} 
OUR SWEET LITTLE FLOWERET. 


BY MRS. W. R. HORTON. 


The lines which follow were sung by a chorus of children at the funeral of a 
little playmate, Susie F. Ramedell, at Newtonville. Mass. Buta short time 
before, Susie had sung the self-same air to which these words were adapted, 
in concert with another child of the same age. in a private floral opera given 
at Newtonville. in which she and her companion attracted universal admi- 
ration by their intelligence and grace. The tribute which ey coupled 


with the circ of its p , is 


Our sweet little floweret, so dear and so fair, 

Ilas faded from earth, from its taint and its care, 
In heavenly gardens, with newness of grace, 

It blooms in the light of the dear Father's face. 


He blessed such as these, and he calls them to heaven, 
To add a fresh gift to the charms he has given: 

We yield thee. thou dear one.—our farewell we say, 
We feel a kind Father has called thee away. 


All painless and tearless is this gentle rest, 

And perfum: of flowers steals from this calm breast ; 

So in her bright home will her rest ever be, 

And sweet thoughts, like fragrance, will steal, Lord, to thee. 


In thy heavenly gardens of glory above, 

May all thy dear fiowerets form one crown of love, 

And with the dear household, whose loving hearts mourn, 
Rejoice in the day, of which this is the dawn. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MY LANDLADY. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 

My landlady, Mrs. Milligan, is one of the most excellent and 
exemplary women in the world, giving us, besides the worth of 
our money in fresh sheets, bright fires and a well-spread table, 
many pleasant words and much motherly care gratuitously. 

“What a charming woman!” is the exclamation of every new 
boarder. But poor human nature is rarely rounded to full per- 
fection, and good Mrs. Milligan has one theme of discourse, al- 
ways pre-eminent, always fresh and new, with which, as may be 
supposed, she bores every one. This theme is a fire by which a 
considerable amount of her personal property was destroyed, and 
all dates are calculated by the fire. One boarder came a week 
before the great fire, and another a fortnight after—she bought so 
much coal a few days before the great fire, and a load of pine 
wood just the day following—she is sure of it, because she re- 
members of relating the particulars to the man who sawed the 
pine wood. Every new comer is told all about the great fire— 
how it was supposed to have originated at the time, and what the 
facts of the case were afterwards supposed to be, and last, not 
least, what her private opinion in the matter is. And upon all 
occasions when the great fire is brought up, which is from one to 
five times per day, Catharine, the upper house maid, is called 
upon to testify—greatly to the augmentation of that young lady’s 
self-esteem. Nothing pleases her so much as being called to the 
witness box, and she will fly from pudding or pastry at the 
oft-repeated summons, with all the alacrity of a bird that seeks 
its mate. 

It was not always, however, that Catharine answered the call 
of her mistress so readily, or that the smile which that excellent 
woman now wears was so bright and hearty as it now is. True, 
she used to smile very often before the fire, but then it was a sort 

’ of shallow, artificial affair, that seemed to be carefully adjusted to 
brow and lip, on special and proper occasions—not the genial 
illumination that comes out from within. Neither was my land- 
lady alway tidily, even prettily dressed, as now—previous to the 
fire, she was generally very plainly, sometimes more than care- 
lessly dressed. The run-down slippers that were in requisition 
before the fire have given place to boots, well-fitting and neatly 
laced ; the home-made cap, to a pretty one from the milliner’s ; 
the old frock to a new one, and the pin that fastens the collar, 
has, since the fire, been concealed by a tasteful knot of ribbon. 

Mighty revolutions take place now and then, in individuals, as 
well as in continents, and the fire which is now Mrs. Milligan’s 
donjon-keep, did most assuredly purify the metal of which that 
person was originally composed. 

When I first came to her house, she was an honest, hard work- 
ing, hard scolding, and thoroughly economical woman—to say 
the truth, she d the h hold i lly, and herself con- 
tinually—she was working and saving for some blessed day of 
enjoyment that was coming, when or bow, she did not stop to 


inquire. Catharine, ber domestic, most faithful and obedient 


now, was then, continually fretted and goaded by her mistress, 
sullen, careless, sometimes positively disobedient. All blame and 
no praise, all work and no play, were not suited to the nature of 
Catharine. 

Half a dozen dresses, very beautiful and costly, my landlady 
had previous to the fire, but turned wrong side out, they hung on 
pegs in the wardrobe, to be worn when the great day of relax- 
ation and enjoyment should dawn. A good shaw! and beautiful 
bonnet she owned likewise—they were once exhibited to me, but 
never worn—they, too, were reserved for that mythical season 
which is never embraced in the calculations of any almanac. 
Mrs. Milligan wore avery plain and very old bonnct—it was 
good enough to wear to market, or any other place that she went 
—by-and-by she would wear her nice one. Often she said she 
would like to have some new linen, spoons or silver for the table 


—perhaps she would get them sometime, but then she must 


put the money that might have procured them in the savings 
bank, for so she denominated the little paper box which she kept 


in her bedroom, and wherein she deposited all the bank notes that 
by rigid economy and by endless toil she could rake and scrape 
together. And in no place, perhaps, was economy pressed down 
to its hardest possibility farther than in the aforementioned 
bedroom. The carpet was acentury old—patched, darned, piece- 
meal of course, not very clean ; the bed and bedding were equal- 
ly antique—the chairs were mostly broken, and the cradle had 
lost one of its rockers, and this last was a matter of especial re- 
gret to my landlady, and if she could have spared money for any- 
thing, she would have had the cradle repaired ; as it was, her 
pretty little child was left in her slanting bed to moan alone hour 
after hour. Mrs. Milligan meant to be a good mother, and she 
surely loved her baby, but she must work and she must save, 
and she must now and then go into the kitchen to scold. ‘ One 
of these times,” she would have the cradle mended and also a 
whole glass set in the old frame, for the glass she used was 
cracked and broken—a part of it gone indeed. These two things 
I am inclined to think Mrs. Milligan would have attended to 
prior to that mythical period in which she was to take comfort. 


The blue arms of the baby testified that the place was not so 
warm as it should have been, and its cries seemed to say that it 
was hungry, often. Mrs. Milligan really wished she was able to 
have things nicer and better in her room, and to devote more time 
to her baby—but then it was impossible ; sometime she assured- 
ly would. And all this time there was, one pair of stairs below 
my landlady’s room, as pleasant and beautifully furnished an one 
as could be desired—this, however, was her spare bedroom, to 
be used a few times in the year for visitors. She was sometimes 
almost disposed to appropriate it to herseJf and her baby, and 
take some comfort as she went along, but it is probable she 
never would have done so, but for the great fire. 


It was a cold winter night, and my landlady had been working - 


and scolding more than usual, and was sitting up later. There 
was a bright fire in the kitchen, for Catharine was of such a na- 
ture that she required artificial heat in mid-winter; Mrs. Milli- 
gan said she could not have all she required, and consequently 
the grate in her room was black and cheerless enough. 

What made her so late I don’t know—everything had gone 
wrong all day, she said, and if she did not work her nails off, 
nothing ever would be done—some folks had servants that were 
some little help, she believed ; she never could have—she had a 
great mind to dismiss every wretch of them and do everything 
herself, and then maybe she should get through sometime—as it 
was, she had so many servants to wait on it took half of her time 
—but she supposed she could not have a cup of tea; if Catha- 
rine were like any other girl, she could—there was the fire and 
the tea-kettle steaming hot, but she never could have a servant 
willing to do any such little favor for her out of season. 

“Just look at me,” she continued, holding out the wet skirt of 
her dress before the stove, and roughly pushing Catharine, who 
sat there, aside ; “just see my frock! I look like a washer-wo- 
man, and I might as well be one for all the comfort I have—get 
along to bed with you, you good-for-nothing—I don’t want you 
in my sight, and if you are not up earlier to-morrow morning 
than you were this, you can bundle up your old things and finé 
somebody that is willing to wait on you more than I am—for in 
future I am determined to be a different woman from what I 
have been.” 

So she was, but the reformation was not such as she then pro- 
posed to herself. 

It is certainly an unpleasant thing to be awakened in the 
middle of the night by the violent ringing of the door bell and 
the crying, under one’s windows, of fire ! fire! and more unpleas- 
ant is it especially if it happens to be mid-winter as well as mid- 
night, and a quantity of gunpowder or other explosive material in 
your immediate vicinity. I had retired late and fallen asleep to 
the slow subsiding of the din of the city, and, with a comfortable 
degree of warmth wrapped with me in my blanket, was just ap- 
proaching the most charming portion of a charming dream, when 
I was startled to consciousness by the bursting open of my door 
and the hideous outcry of, ‘‘ For the sake of your immortal soul, 
rise up! the house is in a living blaze from roof to cellar—rise 
quick, or you will perish alive!” Catharine, for it was she, 
made all the while such ludicrous postures as I never saw nor 
dreamed of, and in spite of the exigency of the case, I make a 
memorandum of her swaying and diving and jumping, so that 
in the possibility of escape, I might draw material for laughter 
from the memory, for the exhibition was altogether too good to 
be lost, and just then there seemed little opportunity of doing 
the subject justice. I verily believe she would have jumped 
from the third story window, but for my forcible detention of her. 
As soon as possible I issued from my chamber and looked 


around, expecting to see the stairs enveloped in flames, but the 


only indication of fire I saw, was a little smoke ! 

“Let us go below,” I said, “‘ and learn the extent of the dan- 
ger.” But no, nothing could prevail on Catharine to budge an 
inch; the same frantic gestures, the same wild exclamations of 
lunacy continued, and were increased by the coming up of my 
landlady, just as I was about to descend, _ 

“ For mercy’s éuke, break through the skylight and get on to 
the roof,” she cried. “It’s the only chance for your lives—why 
don’t you get a Jadder? why don’t you, break the skylight? the 
smoke is choking me—mercy! mercy! Wont some policeman 
help me out?” So the two women rushed into the arms of one 
another, making all sorts of lamentations and cries for help— 
the girl holding in her arms a washbowl and poker which she 
was trying to save from destruction, and the landlady having 
about as judiciously selected two silver spoons, one of her old 


boots and an iron tea-kettle. And so, with naked feet and in pet: 
ticoats and nightcaps, the two women ascended, the ladder and 


x 
disappeared on the roof. “ Why don’t you come? why don’: 
you come?” fell faintly on my ear, as I descended the stairs, still 
in a good state of preservation, as far as I could see. 

There was a great noise of firemen outside the house, and the 
ringing of bells and the distressed cries of the women on the 
roof made me a little ufraid, I confess ; but the way being clear 
to walk safely out of the house, I was proceeding to do so, when 
a policeman, who was stationed in the hall, begged politely that 
I would not distress myself, as there was no cause whatever for 
alarm—there had been some fire in the building adjoining, but it 
was then nearly gotten down. 

I proceeded at once to strike lights, see that the front door was 
locked and close the windows—one half of which had been thrown 
open by my landlady. My next endeavor was to coax her down 
from the roof, but my eloquence proving unavailing, the police- 
man already mentioned was kind enough to second my efforts 
with might and main, and the women were at length dragged 
back, but the washbow] was bioken in the affray and the tea-kettle 
lost its spout. 

When at last the conviction was forced upon them that there 
was really no danger, both fell into fainting fits, so glad were 
they to think they had not been burnt up alive. It was some- 
time before my landlady was sufficiently recovered to make with 
me an exploring expedition through the house. Her own bed- 
room was the first we entered—and here, quietly asleep in the 
cradle, was her baby—forgotten till this moment. Her paroxysm 
of joy on beholding it was almost equal to that of her late fear 
—just to think it had not been burnt up alive, and it might 
have been as well as not if the house had burned down. In 
this apartment the feather bed and the looking-glass and a small 
box in which she was in the habit of keeping money, all were 
missing—robbers had been in the house—my landlady was just 
as sure they would be as she was that she was alive, and conse- 
quently the first thing she did, so she said, was to run below and 
see that the hall door was secure—but my landlady was no au- 
thority to herself that night, and, as afterwards appeared, she had 
set the door open as the first step of safety—and furthermore, as 
the best means of preserving her feather bed and looking-glass, 
she had thrown them into the street. Part of the paper money 
box was discovered on the hearth, which made the supposition 
probable that she had thrown it into the fire. In some instances 
trunks had been unlocked and their contents scattered about the 
floor—a few of her dresses were gone from the wardrobe—when 
and how she had disposed of them it was hard to tell, but on the 
whole, such things as she herself had not dashed out of the win- 
dows or into the fire were found to be safe in their places. 

Such talk, and wondering, and speculations as Catharine and 
her mistress made, I never heard, and I would gladly have retir- 
ed to my own room, but they held me fast to tell first what they 
had thought about the house taking fire that evening—what 
they had dreamed, and how they had been startled from sleep— 
the one by the cry of fire, that seemed as if it was right under 
her window, and she believed it was; and the other with the first 
clang of the fire bell—she did not know what made her wake 
with the ringing of the fire bell—but she said it appeared as if 
something told her the fire was in the house, and she screamed as 
loud as she could for help, and likely enough that was the means 
of frightening away some thief that was already in the house 
—there was, no reason for supposing a thief had been in the 
house at all. 

My landlady told how all her dreadful fright might have bcen 
prevented if she had not retired so soon, and she had a great 
mind to remain up longer. Catharine said not a word, but it was 
evident her conscience reproached her for not having remained up 
herself to make the tea—the fire was almost out in the stove, but 
what of that—it was the easiest thing in the world to build it up, 
she said, and proving the old adage true, that “ where there’s a 
will, there’s a way,” the fire was blazing presently, and the 
spoutless tea-kettle set on—it would yet hold water enough for our 
tea, Catharine said. 

She no sooner went about spreading the table than Mrs. Milli- 
gan besought her not to give herself so much trouble, but the 
girl persisted in her benevolent designs—it was a pleasure and 
not a trouble now—she was sure it would be more refreshing to 
her dear mistress. 


“ How good of you,” said my landlady, as she sat down, her 
baby in her lap, and poured out the steaming beverage ; not one 
drop did she taste, but she expressed herself very much refreshed 
as she dipped it up and down with her silver spoon. At length 
she smiled, and preparing a cup for Catharine, entreated her to 
drink it, with such earnest cordiality, that she was led to exclaim, 
“and is my mistress losing her senses ?” 

“No, Catharine,” she replied, “I have just come to my senses; 
have I not been working and saving all my life, and what have I 
gained by it? I believe the fire, which was no fire after all, was 
a judgment sent upon me, and I shall not save money again to 
be burnt up by my own hands—I am almost glad the old bed 
and looking-glass are gone, too—hereafter I will try to enjoy ® 


little every day, and not pinch along and wait for some grest 
time that will never come.” 

So a fire was made up at once in the spare bedroom, which 
Mrs. Milligan appropriated to herself and baby. In the morning 
she appeared in her new cap and gown—the time she had 
usually devoted to scolding she had bestowed on her toilet, and 
being satisfied with herself, a smile came out in her face so sweet 
and pleasant, that everybody was pleased with her—and to this 
day we have one of the most uniformly comfortable households 
anywhere to be found, ‘The secret is, my landlady does by her- 


self as well each day as she can afford to do, and to others as sh? 
would be done by. . 
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ENCOUNTER WITH MALAY PIRATES. 


BY FREDERICK WARD. 


Amono the. many dangers which beset the mariner in navi- 
gating the China Sea, an encounter with the Malay pirates is by 
no means the least. Their favorite plan of attack is to surround 


the ship with proas, each of which carries an immense nuiaber of 


men armed with swords, knives and spears, drawing closer and 
closer together, keeping the ship in the centre, and finally carry 
her by boarding ; this is usually accomplished while the vessel is 
becalmed, or moving slowly with light winds. The only chance 
of escape is in keeping them from coming on board until there is 
sufficient wind to run away. A footing once gained upon deck, 
their superior numbers render resistance useless ; the crew is gen- 
erally murdered, the ship run on shore at some convenient spot, 
stripped of everything valuable, and set on fire. 

Ships of war of different nations have, from time to time, made 
attacks upon these sea-robbers, when their hordes increased to 
such an extent as to cause universal eomplaint, killing great num- 
bers, sinking their proas, and destroying their towns. This, by 
reducing their forces, and depriving them of the means of com- 
mitting depredations, renders for a time the navigation of the 
infested locality quite safe—the pirates being obliged to content 
themselves with plundering the boats of their own nation, or those 
of the Chinese, and making the most of any wreck which chance 
may throw upon their coast. 

Their boldness, however, returns as their ranks are recruited, 
and a few months finds them as powerful and dangerous as ever, 
when a new expedition has to be sent out—the ships of war upon 
the East India station finding abundant food for powder. 

A few years ago, on a passage from the States to Canton, we 
were attacked by these “uncircumcised Philistines” while lying 
becalmed at the northern extremity of the Straits of Sunda, be- 
tween the islands of Sumatra and Java. A smart breeze spring- 
ing up, however, as they were becoming more troublesome than 
was pleasant, enabled us to show them a clean pair of heels. 
This circumstance gave us to understand what we might expect 
upon our retarn passage, if we should be so unfortunate as to get 
becalmed in that vicinity ; and made such an impression upon the 
minds of the captain and supercargo, that they resolved to spare 
no pains ia putting the ship in a condition to be vigorously 
defended. 

Accordingly, a few days before we were to leave Canton for 

home, our armament was increased by the arrival on board of one 
cannon (a six pounder), eighteen old-fashioned flint lock muskets, 
as many venerable looking cutlasses, and half a dozen sneaking- 
looking horsemen’s pistols, that evidently were ashamed of them- 
selves, as they were trying their best to hide beneath a thick red 
coat of rust. All hands were at once set to work scraping and 
cleaning them up, oiling the locks and making cartridges, in 
which we succeeded so well, that the men forward were rather in 
hopes that we should have a brush than otherwise. It was not so 
with the captain; he could not conceal his anxiety. Our freight 
of teas and silks was a very valuable onc, and having considerable 
interest in the ship himself, he did not relish the idea of fighting 
pirates. 
Our loading being completed, we dropped down the river, and 
once more felt the heave and swell of the blue ocean—so exhila- 
rating to the true sailor after lying for months in a still, muddy 
stream, particularly when homeward bound. 

As we left Canton directly after the change of the monsoon, we 
expected a steady and favorable wind down the China Sea, and 
anticipated a short passage. But in this we were disappointed ; 
instead of the prevalence of the monsoon, which usually can be 
depended upon with almost as much certainty as the trade winds, 
we were becalmed almost every day, invariably getting a squall 
in the evening, and a smart breeze through the night. But owing 
to the numerous strong currents, by which we were drifted out of 
our course, and the quantity of islands and shoals with which the 
sea abounds, we could not make mach headway in the night, for 
fear of running the ship’s nose into something of greater density 
than salt water ; and were obliged to dodge along under short sail, 
#0 that when the Java Sea was reached, we had been something 
more than a month in coming seventeen hundred miles, although 
it had been confidently predicted that we should make the run 
down in a week, or ten days at most. 

_ Nothing of interest had occurred thus far on the passage—that 
's, of interest to those who have sailed much in those waters. 
But to one who has only sailed upon the Atlantic, it might seem 


range to discover in the open sea, two or three days’ sail from 
land, a boat not larger, if as large as a ship’s long boat, and 
manned by perhaps only two persons, a man and his wife, bearing 
down upon you with as much assurance as if it was a seventy- 
four; and when within hailing distance, instead of asking assist- 
ance, as a stranger would suppose, inquiring “what direction 
they must steer in order to reach a certain port to which they are 
bound ?”—i¢ may be hundreds of miles distant. This is a very 
common thing with the Chinese, who will go incredible distances 
‘na boat in which many persons would be afraid to trust them- 
selves as far down Boston harbor as the lighthouse. __ 
Another peculiarity of this sea is the immense number of snakes 
which are almost always to be seen in and upon the surface of the 
water; long, yellow, disgusting-looking reptiles, wriggling and 
twisting, or lying basking in the sun, Whether these creatures 
“to be found in such numbers in any other part of the World or 


Wot, I do not know; at least I never saw them, from whieh fact I 
am led to infer that this portibn of the watery waste must have 


been sclected as a sort of nursery or primary school for the janior 
members of the sea serpent family. 

But all this has nothing to do with my story of the Malay 
pirates. One Sunday, when we were lying becalmed as usual, I 
had gone aloft to reeve the main royal studding sail gear, and 
being in no hurry to get down again, as the watch were busy 
washing deck—a species of employment to which I had a decided 
aversion—I seated myself upon the yard to watch the sun rise. 

I had been upon the yard about half an hour, when my eye, which 


had been roving about the horizon, detected something in the dis- | 


tance, that looked wonderfully like the masts of a proa, and in a 
moment I saw two or three others at no great distance from it; 
the hulls of the proas could not be seen, only three or four feet of 
the tops of the masts being visible above the horizon ; but as they 
seldom exceed thirty or forty feet in height, they could not have 
been at a greater distance than twelve or fifteen miles. Drawing 
a long breath, I sung out, “Sail ho-o-o!” spinning out the last 
word, and giving it as many shakes and flourishes as a key bugle. 

“Where away is the sail ‘”’ inquired the mate. 

“One dead ahead, and one about two points on each bow; 
there’s three of ’em, sir.” 

“* What do they look like ?” 

“« Malay proas, sir, as much as anything.” 

The mate dove into the cabin, and quickly re-appeared, accom- 
panied by the captain, whose wardrobe consisted of a pair of Chi- 
nese slippers, a cotton shirt, and a spy-glass; jumping into the 
main rigging, he ran up to the topsail yard. After taking a good 
look at them through the glass, he hailed me: 

“Stay where you are, Jack, and keep your eye on those proas ; 
let me know at once if they seem to be coming toward us.” 

A short time served to satisfy us that they were not only ap- 
proaching us, but were doing so very rapidly; by eight o’clock 
they could be seen from deck. Three proas of large size, crowded 
with men, were being propelled towards us by long, heavy oars, 
of which each proa carried at least two dozen upon a side; and 
beyond these, with their mast heads just visible above the horizon, 
were two more. 

The boats approached until within the distance of a mile, when 
they laid upon their oars, apparently waiting for the two astern to 
join them. In the meantime we had not been idle; the muskets 
and cutlasses were distributed to the men, with an abundant sup- 
ply of ammunition; the cannon had been hoisted up to the top- 
gallant forecastle, so as to place it above the rails. Thus we could 
fire in any direction except astern ; and the cook had his coppers 
full of boiling water, to throw in the faces of any who might 
attempt to board. 

The ship’s company consisted of the captain, supercargo, first 
and second mates, and twelve men before the mast, with the cook 
and steward, eighteen in all. Of this number, eight were sta- 
tioned on the quarter deck, under the direction of the captain; as 


many more on the forecastle to work the gun, the chief mate act- | 


ing as gunner; the second mate was stationed in the main, and 
myself in the foretop, each of us armed with a cutlass and mus- 
ket, to act as sharpshooters, to pick off those who appeared to be 
the leaders, and direct the attention of those on deck to any attack 
which the enemy were preparing to make while they were engaged 
in another part of the ship. 

While these arrangements were being made.on board the ship, 
the more distant boats had joined those we had first seen, and 
they were now huddled together apparently consulting on the best 
mode of attack. After remaining in this position nearly an hour, 
they separated and pulled for the ship; one of the boats heading 
for our bow, and the other four approaching so as to bring two 
on each side of us, wisely judging that if an attack was made at 
three different points simultaneously, our crew would be so much 
divided, that but a feeble resistance could be made. 


The boat which was approaching the bows of the ship was the 


largest of the five, and completely crowded with men—most fero- 
cious looking monsters they were, too, all of them naked, or nearly 


so, armed to the teeth with all sorts of outlandish weapons, and, | 
| this perilous undertaking.” 


to our dismay, we perceived that some few of them had fire arms. 

As they came within range of the gun, the mate was anxious to 
try to disable the boat, by pitching a round shot into her. This 
the captain objected to, as he had little faith in the mate’s skill as 
a gunner ; he was, however, persuaded to let him try. The gun 


was accordingly loaded, and the mate applied the match ; but the 
ball passed a considerable distance over the proa, and struck the 
water a quarter of a mile astern. The only effect of this was to 
increase the speed of the approaching boats, the Malays yelling 
and howling like evil spirits. 

The greatest danger was to be apprehended from the boat com- 
ing toward our bows, as the rigging of the bowsprit and jib-boom 
gave greater opportunity for coming on board, than any other 
part of the ship. The matc, somewhat humbled by the ill effect 
of his first attempt, had the gun loaded half way to the muzzle 
with grape and canister, deciding not to fire until the proa should 
be directly under the bowsprit, and the Malays in the act of 
boarding. 

They were now within musket shot, and the men were with 
difficulty restrained from pouring a volley at them ; but they were 
positively forbidden to fire a single shot until the cannon had done 
its work, as, although the beat might be cempletely destroyed, 
there would still remain at least five times our number uninjured, 
and having no chance to retreat, they would fight with the energy 
of desperation—in which case, a loaded musket would be found 
much more convenient than one which had been discharged. 

Being stationed in the foretop myself, out of harm’s way, I 
could, of course, fire as mach as I pleased. In the bow of the 
advancing boat was a wicked-looking heathen, of colossal propor- 
tions, who appeared to be the leader. Taking deliberate aim at 


| ever, turned the tables in our favor. 


his saffron-colored face, I fired—and missed him; the shot must 
have passed very close, however, as it struck the head of one of 
the bow oarsmen very nearly in a range with his. I had three 
shots at the gigantic rascal before the boat reached the end of the 
jibboom, without hitting him; but the shots were not thrown 
away, each one taking effect upon some one of the enemy, as I 
could see by the wounded man’s being immediately cast overboard 
by his kind-hearted comrades. 

As the boat reached the martingale, a dozen men sprang into 
the rigging, closely followed by half a hundred more ; among the 
first was the big savage at whom I ha‘ so unsuccessfally fired. 
He was directly between the muzzle of the gun and the centre of 
the boat, at which the cannon was pointed as the mate applied the 
match. The immense charge which had been put into the gun 
did horrible execution at such a short distance; for the boat was 
blown to atoms, and at least half the men in her must have been 
killed; the rest were floundering about in the water, or climbing 
up the rigging. 

Those already on the bowsprit rushed in upon the forecastle, 
but were met by a volley of musket balls, which disabled at least 
half of them; before the men had time to reload, those who had 
been thrown into the water by the loss of their boat succeeded in 
reaching the deck, and a regular hand-to-hand fight commenced, 
the enemy outnumbering our men at least four to one. 

Two or three times we succeeded in driving them out upon the 
bowsprit, but each time they returned with redoubled energy ; our 
men were getting exhausted, and it was evident they could not 
long hold out against such odds ; the mate and carpenter, who had 
succeeded in loading the cannon while this had been going on, 
called out to us to drive them out once more, so that we could 
clear ourselves, and they would do the rest for them. 

One discharge of the cannon while they were huddled together 
on the bowsprit would have annihilated them ; the enemy saw this 
as well as ourselves, and fought with terrible energy. Scarcely 
one of us but had been wounded in some manner, yet, after a 
severe struggle, we succceded in once more clearing the forecastle. 
Rushing out upon the bowsprit, they began throwing themselves 
into the water ; the gun was pointed to the swarm hanging to and 
in the rigging, and, with a cheer, the mate applied the match, but 
in the hurry and confusion he had forgotten to prick the cartridge 
—there was a flash, but no discharge followed. 

Upon seeing this failure, the savages once more made a rush for 
the deck. Our only hope now was that those upon the quarter 
deck would be able to come to our assistance; we had heard the 
sounds of a desperate conflict going on there, but had been too 
busily engaged to know how matters stood with them. All hope 
for aid from that quarter was dispelled upon looking aft ; the cap- 
tain, and the men with him, were flying up the main rigging, and 
a dense cloud of Malays pouring over the rail. The captain call- 
ing out tous to “look out for ourselves forward,” we made a 
rush for the for: rigging, and in an instant were in the top. 

We knew that position would be safe for the present, as but few 
could ascend the rigging at once ; they made the attempt to dis- 
lodge us several times, but a Malay no sooner showed his head 
above the rim of the top, than his skull was broken by the batt 
end of a musket, or he was hurled to the deck. They soon gave 
up this attempt, and commenced breaking open the cabin doors ; 
but this also was a rather dangerous undertaking, as a bullet from 
one of the tops laid out every man that approached them. The 
deck was crowded with the Malays, and eighteen muskets, which 
we loaded and fired in rapid succession, made deadly havoc 
among their ranks. 

Our greatest fear was that, finding it impossible to plunder the 
ship, they would set her on fire. An idea of the carpenter’s, how- 
It will be remembered that 
the gun had been left loaded on the forecastle, having missed fire ; 
the carpenter—a brave, stout, six foot Swede—proposed “ that, 
all our muskets being loaded, he would slide down the forestay, 
and turn the gun against them—none of us to waste a shot upon 
the enemy, except those who would attack him, while engaged in 


Most of the pirates were collected aft around the cabin <loor as 
he slid down the stay ; but the moment he struck the deck, they 
started forward with a yell. We held our tire until they were within 
a few feet of him, when, the captain giving the word, we poured 
such a volley into the foremost ranks as completely brought them 
to the stand ; eighteen of those nearest the gun feil pierced with 
bullets, those next falling over the bodies in their haste to reach 
the gun before it was fired. This momentary check was enough 
for the carpenter; before they recovered from their consternation, 
the roar of the cannon was the death knell of at least one third of 
the remainder—the cannon, which had been loaded with a doable 


charge of canister, raked the deck from the forecastle to the taffere! 


rail, mowing them down like grass. 

When the smoke cleared away, those who escaped this terrific 
discharge were desperately clamberins over the sides, and tumblinxz 
into their boats. We hurried on deck to give them another shot, 
but fear lending strength, they pulled away from us se rapidly, 
that one volley, as a parting salute, was all that we could do for 


them. 

Fortunately we had not lost a man, although every one was 
more or less cut and bruised ; and the next day getting a smart 
breeze, it soon took us out of the China Sea, that being the last 
we saw of the Malay pirates during the voyage. 

To the perfection of true friendship, it is necessary that there 
should be one particular individual selected from the rest of man- 
kind, who may be considered as another self, to whom we can 
wnbosom our most serious thoughts, before whom we are not 
ashamed to lay open our weaknesses and foibles, or, in the ex- 
pressive phrase, to think aloud.— Sheridan. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark, the chief city 
of New Jersey, a port 
of entry, and capital of 
Essex County, is sit- 
uated on the Passaic 
River, about nine miles 
from New York, by 
land, and forty-nine from 
Trenton, the capital of 
the State. It is hand- 
somely situated on an 
extensive plain extend- 
ing back from the river 
to a bill which runs par- 
allel therewith, and on 
which are built some of 
the handsomest private 
residences of its more 
wealthy citizens. The 
city is regularly laid out, 
and well built, the streets 
ranning at right angles 
to each other, wide, 
mostly level, and many 
of them paved. There 
are probably few cities 
in the United States 
whose growth of late 
has been so rap- 

id, or whose prospects 
are more flattering than 
those of Newark. Set- 
tled in 1666 by emi- 
grants from Connecti- 
cut, notwithstanding its 
pleasant location and 
many advantages, it at- 
tracted but few settlers 
to its precincts, and the 
gro of the town was 
slow up to the time of 
the revolution, when it 
had but one thousand in- 


BROAD STREET, FROM NEAR THE CORNER OF MARKET STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


habitants. The pride of a New Englander is flattered by reflecting | 


on the New England origin of this fine city. 


Had it been com- | 


prised within the limits of New York, the learned Knickerbocker | 
would doubtless have expatiated in terms of cloquent indignation 
on the intrasiveness of the Yankees who caused so much anxiety 
and trouble to the renowned Peter Stuyvesant and the worthy 


HIGH STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


burghers of Manhattan. 
The company of calo- 
nists came from the 
towns of Guilford, Bran- 
ford, Milford and New 
Haven, and comprised 
thirty families, a suffi- 
cient number to com- 
mence an enterprise of 
the kind with good 
chances of success. A 
committee, consisting of 
Captain Kobert Treat, 
John Treat, Jasper 
Crane and John Curtis, 
authorized to select and 
lay out the township, 
had preceded them and 
faithfully executed their 
trust. ‘Their good taste 
and good judgment were 
evinced, not only in their 
selection of a locality, 
bat in their plan of the 
fature city. The Paori- 
tan settlers stamped 
their character on the 
town, and to this day 
the isplay many 


en. few natural 
for extensive 
manufactories, 


= 


has largely developed their industrial resources. 
As early as 1676 the townspeople took mea- 
sures to hasten the advancement of the place 
by inviting skilful mechanics to settle among 
them. A shoemakcr from Elizabethtown was 
allowed to join them “on condition of his sup- 
plying the town with 
shoes.” In 1698 the first 
tannery was established 
here, and it gave rise to 
several extensive estab- 
lishments. Other man- 
ufactures were introduced, 
and it now has almost the 
monopoly of some kinds of 
manufactures. In 1810 its 
population was 5984, and 
in 1853, 50,000. The orig- 
inal settlers, looking far 
into the future, laid out 
their town on an extensive 
scale, the advantages of 
which are seen at the pres- 
ent day in its broad and 
straight streets and in its 
large and commodious 
parks and parades. Broad 
Street, which runs nearly 
north and south, is a very 
wide and beautiful avenue. 
Market Street, another 
main thoroughfare, which 
crosses Broad Street at 
right angles, is also a broad 
and handsome street. High Street, which runs 
along the length of the hill,will in time be one 
of the handsomest strects in this country; over- 


NEWARK, N. J. looking the entire city at its feet, it affords in- | 


comparable building sites, many of which are 


already occupied by private mansions and pub- | 


lic buildings, ewark 
from ite-wicin New 
York, and the facility of 
its communication there. 
with, possesses great ad. 
vantages a8 & manufac. 
turing place, and has an 
immense amount of 

ital invested in es 


lishments for man- 
ufacturing of 
harn 


eng ware, chairs, cab. 
net ware, coach lace 


manufactured annually 
and transported to the 
southern States and for- 
eign countries. The 
Passaic River is naviga- 
ble for sloops and steam- 
boats, and the New Jer. 
sey Railroad and Morris 
Canal afford means of 
transportation to an im. 
mense amount of freigh:. 
ns a day pass 

the road J 
city and New York. 
This ease of access has 
induced many persons 
doing business in the 


*metropolis to take up 


their residence in New. 
ark and its vicinity, and 
the consequent growth 
of the city and increase 
in value of its real es- 
tate has been very great 
within the past few 
years. The railroad 
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LIBRARY BUILDING, MARKET STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


company have three depots in the city, one at the foot of Centre 
Street, another at Market Strect, and another at the foot of Chest- 
nut Street, for the accommodation of passengers in the lower sec- 
tion of the city. Market Street depot is the subject of one 

l t This is the principal one, and with its accom- 
panying buildings occupies a considerable space of ground. 


view of the depot is 
taken from the plank 
read to New York, look- 
ing up Market Street. 
The buildings seen in 
the extreme distance are 
on the corner of Bros 
Street. The spire ™ 
the centre of the pictare 
is the First Presbyterian 
Church, completed it 
1789. The first church 
built in Newark was 
erected on Broad Street, 
opposite this one, and 
was a frame building, 
twenty-six feet wide 
thirty four feet long: 
Rev. Abm. Pierson was 
the first pastor. He was 
said to have been “¢* 
ially ordained” 
ewark, South Britain, 
and to have named this 


| 
their want, and within i 4 } itants. Passing up Mat 
the cen the ket Street the dis 
5 employ of steam jowe: 60 AND of about half 
ms SQUARE, NEWARK, N J. reach Broad Street, q 
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ity of ildi the 
cad here, top ofthe picare on the 
in circle of a mile 
pal retail trade Of the Horace Day’s India rab- 
place is done. Turning ber factory. As spec- 
up Broad Street a short imens of the church ar- 


ik 


in sec- 
arge ving. 


ark and the old burying. 
ground, which is still an 
lot, with many 

indicates the locs- 
tion of Stewart’s Hotel, 
kept by Captain E. Stew- 
art, a man as widely 
known in the State of 
New Jersey as any other 
man within its 
ries. Not to know “ the 

’n” is to be ignorant 


indeed. the 
captain’s, beneath 
the flag, the building 
with the heavy cornice 
is the City Hotel, and 
above thet is the spire of 
the Third Presbyterian 
Church. Still farther to 
the left, and in the ex- 
treme distance, is the 

ire of Grace Church. 

he spire over the cor- 
ner of Market Street, on 
the left, is the First 


INCLINED PLANE ON THE 


Presbyterian Church, 
how undergoing exten- 
sive alterations. About 
one fourth cf a mile in 


opposite direction, on 
Street, is situated _ 


the new market house, 
erected within a or 
po past, depicted in 
our fourth large engrav- 
ing. This building, the 
tower of which is only 


, which here cross- 
€s under the street, from 
® point near where the 
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MORRIS CANAL. 


MARKET STREET DEPOT, LOOKING UP MARKET STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


city reminds one very forcibly of New Haven. The immense elm 
trees, uniting their foliage above the street, the park and the 
church therein, are, to a certain extent, a counterpart of a portion 
of the “ City of Elms.” Along Park Place, and beyond and 
around the park, are situated some of the aristocratic mansions 
of the wealthier citizens of the city. The = is used as a mil- 
itary parade ground on public occasions. turning to the cor- 
ner of Broad and Market Streets, and turning into the latter on 
the right, we come to the library building, seen in our second 
small picture. The Newark Library Association was organized 
during the latter part of the year 1846. Its object is the estab- 
lishment of a circulating library for the benefit of the citizens of 
Newark generally. The foundation of the association is a joint 
stock, the shares of which are twenty-five dollars each. The 
original number of shares was six hundred, which were subse- 
quently increased to seven hundred thirty-two. The library ed- 
ifice is composed of two distinct buildings, connected in the dif- 
ferent stories b wer ways. The front building is fifty-one 
feet square, and is of chiselled stone taken from the quarries in 
the vicinity. The first story is occupied by the post-office and 
stores, the second by the library rooms, and the third floor by the 
New Jersey Historical a The rear building is fifty one 
feet by sixty-five. The first floor is occupied as a lecture-room, 
which is sufficiently large to seat comfortably seven hundred _per- 
sons. The second floor is divided into five rooms, one of which, 
covering some thirty-one by fifty-one feet, is occupied by the New 
Jersey Natural History Society, and the others as studios for ar- 
tists. The library numbers about five thousand volumes, and is 
enjoyed by about one thousand individuals. The number of vol- 
umes drawn per month is about two thousand. Its annual re- 
ceipts and expenditures are about three thousand dollars. Passing 
on up Market Street, the next object of interest is the court house. 
It is ocenpied by the various county courts and the county officers. 
About one fourth of a mile northward of the court-house, the 
Morris Canal crosses the hill by means of an inclined plane, rep- 
resented in one of the small illustrations. The level of the wa- 
ter at the top is about seventy feet above that at the foot of the 
hill, and this distance is overcome by means of cars which de- 
scend into the basin a sufficient depth to allow of the boats being 
floated into them, where they are secured, and are drawn up by 
a wire cable passing over the drum of a stationary engine in the 
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THE PARK AND NEW MARKET, LOOKING THROUGH PARK PLACE, NEWARK, N. J. 


chitectare of Newark, 
we have selected two of 
the more prominent ores 
as examples of the taste 
and liberality of the con- 
gregations of Newark 
and the skill of her ar- 
chitects. The first is 
the High Street Presby- 
terian Church, on 

corner of High and Hill 
Streets, of which Rev. 
D. W. Poor is itor. 
It was designed by Mr. 
Welch, of Newark, and 
reflects great credit upon 
all connected with its 
erection—architect and 
builders, as well as the 


congregation, whose mu- 
nificent expenditure has 
adorned city with 


one of its richest orna- 
ments. The other is 
Grace Charch, Puseyite, 
situated on the corner of 
Broad and Walnut 
Streets, which is also a 
handsome structure, in 
the English cruciform 
style. Both of these 
structures, and, if we 
mistake not, the market 
and court-house, are con- 
structed of a red sand- 
stone, from quarries in 
the immediate vicinity 


GRACE CHURCH, WALNUT AND BROAD STS., NEWARK. 


of Newark. Taken al- 
; together, Newark is a 
delightful place, and 
one which no tourist who 
is passing a few days in 
New York should fail to 
visit. Our engravings 
show that it possesses 
many fine specimens of 
architecture, which am- 
ply repay examination, 
and the streets give a 
forcible idea of the ac- 
tivity and thrift of the 
city. It is a very agree- 
able residence for those 
who do business in New 
York, and are anxious to 
retire at night from the 
ceaseless whirl and tu- 
malt of that brilliant 
Babel, without plunging 
into an utter wilderness. 
The contrast is not too 
abrupt, and vet sufficient 
to afford relief. No city 
is better provided than 
New York with the 
means of indulging such 
tastes, and they are lib- 
erally employed. The 
shores of East and North 
Rivers, and Long and 
Staten Islands, are cov- 
ered for miles with vil- 
las, settlements, villages, 
and towns, which spr 
from a desire the 
Gothamites to enjoy a 
little elbow room, which 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 
Fair city of the dreamy East, 
Proud daughter of the sea, 
With thy thousand mosques and minarets, 
We dip our pen to thee. 


Though four-and-twenty times besieged, 
The foes have pressed thy walls, 

The crescent still in crimson ficld 
Floats o'er thy princely halls. 


As pearls about a diamond set, 
Its beauties to adorn, 

So, stretching by thy emerald hills, 
Sparkles the Golden Hort. 


The Bosphorus and Marmora’s sea 
Both lave thy classic shore ; 

And muezzin from minaret 
Shouts as in days of yore. 


Spices and perfumes, rich and rare, 
By camels from afar, 

With finest fruits, profusely crowd 
Each Mussulman’s bazaar. 


And fenna dye, and incense wood, 
With gum from Palestine, 
And—lenient may the Prophet be— 
Rich jars of Persian wine! 
How oriental is each scene 
That sweeps thy shores along, 
The gilt caique, the opium ship, 
The Turkish boatman’s song! 


Fair city of the dreamy East, 
Proud daughter of the sea! 

From very childhood we have dreamed 
Of romance and of thee. 


[Translated from the French expressly for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SKETCHES OF FINLAND. 


Fixanp is no longer subjected to three crowns, which are, or 
rather were, the agfis of Sweden. It now belongs to Russia. 
The definitive annexation of this little conantry to the vast Rus- 
sian empire is one of the consequences of the treaty of Tilsit. 
When we make use of the term “little country,” we mean small 
in relation to the number of its inhabitants, for Finland, stretch- 
ing from the gulf which has taken the name of the province, as 
far as and beyond that of Bothnia, that is to say, from the 60th 
to the 66th degree of north latitude, with a breadth at least pro- 
portional, as a territory equals three-fifths or two-thirds of 
France. It is a country covered with lakes and stunted forests, 
which are to those of Russia what the Finnish race, pale, small 
and fair, are to the vigorous types of that Sclavic race which 
founded the Russian empire. This Finnish population, com- 
pressed between two powerful neighbors, was, like all mild, un- 
warlike and scanty nations, predestined to be subjected to foreign 
rule. The ascendency which the Swedes first obtained over them 
declined with the star of this warlike power, and the scale of the 
balance, inclining, since Pultawa, towards St. Petersburg, has 
finally bestowed this estray of Sweden in full proprietorship on 
the heirs of Peter the Great. 

Contrary to what happens to mature nations, capable of self- 
government, whom an accident or the caprice of politics has 
transferred to a foreign sovereign, the annexation of Finland to 
Russia seems to have been a benefit to this province. The pow- 
erful czars have enjoyed their recent acquisition with moderation. 
Finland is governed in virtue of her own laws. The government 
is administered by a secretary of state at St. Petersburg, and a 
governor-general who resides at Helsingfors, the capital. He 
rules the grand duchy with the aid of the senate of Finland. 
The local laws and customs, and the rights and privileges of the 
inhabitants, have all their due weight in the management of the 
province. 

The governor-general is specially charged to encourage the 
progressive development of agriculture, the first duty of a good 
government, and this essential part of the plan traced out by the 
court of Rustia for the administration of the grand duchy, seems 
to have been most successfully executed, if we may judge by the 
vast progress noted within a very short time in the movement of 
navigation and exchanges. It is particularly during the reign of the 
Emperor Nicholas, that this increase has been manifested. Only 
to cite a few facts, in 1830, the number of pine planks exported 
from Viborg to other countries was only 32,352 dozens; in 1838 
it had risen to 114,736. In 1828, in all the ports of Finland, 
there were only 250 merchant vessels, manned by 2306 sailors. 
These figures doubled nearly in the space of thirteen years; in 
1841, there were 458 vessels, 5200 sailors; in 1846, 579 vessels 
and 6890 sailors. And on the first of January, 1850, the total 
number of vessels had increased to 998, and that of seamen to 
12,100. This truly astonishing increase of the Finland marine 
will not stop here ; a recent decree has just created a school of 
navigation for the mercantile marine at Helsingfors, an institu- 
tion which, if the future can be predicted from the past, cannot 
fail to be productive. The present war, however, threatens to 
check the advance of this territory. 

No less paternal measures secure the support of the poor. 
Each parish is obliged by law, to maintain its paupers, and their 
superintendence is committed to the pastor. Beside this great 
communal aid, the principal towns of the grand dachy possess 
special benevolent establishments, such as hospitals, free schools, 
work-houses for voluntary or compulsory labor, according to the 


condition and character of the persons admitted. At Helsingfors 
there is a special school for the professional education of poor 
boys, and one for girls, where they are taught the usual female 
employments. Fifteen large granaries to preserve corn-for time 
of need, are established in the country. They contain twenty 
thousand tons of rye. These supplies are sold at fixed and mod- 
erate prices, and serve to support the necessitous or supply them 
with seed. Each parish, moreover, has its granary, and delivers 
grain at a reduced price ; but in years of famine, they do not stop 
here, but more than once gratuitous distributions of above two 
hundred thousand tons of barley, rye or wheat, have been made 
to the poor, besides considerable sums in paper or silver roubles. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the climate, Finland produces, 
in an average year, more than three million tons of grain of all 
kinds, rye, wheat, barley and oats. Vegetables are also cultivated 
on a large scale, particularly potatoes, turnips, peas and cabbages. 
Flax is produced at the south, hemp in the northern districts, and 
hops in Nyland. Tobacco is also cultivated, but in small parcels 
and only for the personal use of the peasants. 

To these natural productions, Finland, in the list of its wealth, 
adds the spontaneous products of its forests, those of its mines, 
which yield such excellent and abundant iron ore, its quarries of 
marble and granite, which furnish the gigantic blocks for the 
monuments and palaces of the imperial city. In 1838, they had 
twenty-two cloth factories, four wool and cotton mills, four soap 
factories, four manufactories of sail and packing cloth, three of 
tobacco, three tanneries and two color factories. 

Prince Emanuel Galitzin, a Russian nobleman and an agreeable 
writer, has published the best account of this country extant, in 
a work of two volumes. In traversing the country, he found a 
degree of comfovt and prosperity not often to be met with in 
more favored latitudes of Europe. The plan of travel he marked 
out for himself was to reach Tornco, the extreme point of Fin- 
land, at the bottom of the Gulf of Bothnia, following the west- 
ern shore of Lake Ladoga as far as Serdobol, the northern ex- 
tremity of this immense lake ; then, cutting Finland transversely, 
in a north-eastern direction, to reach Weaborg, and lastly, the 
Herculean columns of his expedition, Torneo, where Lapland be- 
gins and the last vestiges of civilization are obliterated. 

The noble traveller, sometimes in a tarantass (a four-wheeled 
carriage), sometimes in a boat, over lakes, rivers and rapids, fol- 
lowed this itinerary course from point to point, and through 
many incidents and even dangers, and returned to the southeast, 
skirting the coasts of the Gulf of Finland as far as Viborg. 
On his way he saw the greater part of the principal towns, and 
all the most remarkable curiosities of the country. He saw Tor- 
neo, the winter quarters, the Nice of the Laplanders, who come 
to seek here, in what they call a milder climate, food for them- 
selves and their reindeers. A mild climate, indeed! The snow 
never falls deeper than the eaves of the houses, so that the may- 
or of this pleasant city, after having made a visit in the neigh- 
borhood one day, had to clamber over the roof of his house and 
get in at the garret window. The prince went further yet—he 
went to Alcula, twelve or fifteen leagues further north, to see 
some very remarkable and very inaccessible grottoes. 

Among very interesting places, he speaks of the quarries of 
Ruskiada, not far from Serdobol, and but a short distance from 
Lake Ladoga. They present a vast quadrangular enclosure, 
whose marble walls are forty-two feet in height. This space is 
the result of the active working of the quarry for more than a 
century. Although these white walls are generally perpendic- 
ular, they offer a thousand inequalities to the eye ; here, enormous 
masses of marble jut boldly out; there, you behold yawning cav- 
ities so deep that the eye cannot penetrate to their interior. Seen 
from a distance, the blocks appear white; but on a close exam- 
ination you perceive they are of a grayish tint. Subjected to 
the polishing process, they assume even a deep gray tint. This 


, quarry furnishes most of the materials for the great palaces and 


public buildings at St. Petersburg. The state ensures a con- 
tractor for a certain number of years, who agrees to deliver to it, 
at acertain price per cubic foot, the quantity required. Work- 
men and engineers are all in the employ of the contractor; the 
state contents itself with maintaining an inspector on the spot. 
Near Rudiaka there is another quarry of green marble, of which 
a fine specimen has been wrought out at St. Petersburg. 


Among the natural curiosities is the following. The river 
Kaiana forms two great cataracts, one above and the other below 
the town of the same name. The first is called Koiwokowski— 
it is extremely important. Many large granite boulders divide 
the current in a way to form as many principal cascades, which, 
although distinct, unite their waters. An infinity of smaller falls 
cross each other in the midst of the larger, and in their collision 
make the water of the Kaiana boil amid torrents of foam toa 
great distance from the cascade. 

Another noted cataract is that called the Aimma, which, in 
the language of the Finns, means grandmother. It is not so 
high as that of Koiwokowski, but bears away the palm from the 
latter by the frightful whirlpools which the torrent produces in its 
furious course. In many places the water, hurled by interrupted 
cascades, is engulfed in deep cavities, whence it spouts forth in 
jets which resemble artificial fountains. It is overlooked by an 
island connected with the two banks of the river by a bridge. On 
this island are to be seen the ruins of a strong castle, formerly 
called Kaianaborg, and constructed in 1560, by Count Broghé, 
who farmed the province of Kaiana. This castle was at a later 
period the state prisbn. The most celebsated of the captives con- 
fined there was the learned John Messenius, who passed twenty 
years in it for haying taken part against Gustavus Adolphus in 
favor of King Sigismund. Messenius bore adversity like a phi- 
losopher, and while in prison composed his great work Scandia 


Illustrata, which was published in Stockholm, in fourteen folio 
volumes. After the death of King Gustavus Adolphus, his suc. 
cessor carried his clemency to the learned prisoner so far as to 
transfer his residence to the castle of Weaborg, where he died, 
still a captive. The castle of Kaianaborg has lately been almost 
demolished, to build a bridge. From the top of these ruins you 
enjoy a simultaneous view of the two cataracts, the town of 
Kaiana and a splendid landscape. 

Such are some of the striking features of a country little visit. 
ed by tourists, but which is rich in peculiar characteristics, well 
deserving the attention and study of intelligent observers. 


“ HOME, SWEET HOME.” 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Sunday Mercury, writing 
of John Howard Payne, relates the following interesting anec. 
date: “‘ The melody,” rem: Mr. Payne, “ is not original with 
me, notwithstanding I have introdu it, almost as such, into 
my opera of ‘ Clari, or the Maid of Milan.’ To be candid with 

ou,” he continued, “I first heard the melody in Italy. One 
autiful morning, as I was strolling along amidst some rural 
scenery, thinking over a befitting lyric for the heroine of my 
piece, my attention was arrested*by the sweet natural voice of a 
young maiden, or what you might properly term, in every sense 
of the word, a rustic or village beauty. She was carrying a 
flower basket upon her head, and trilled out the notes of her song 
deliciously, with all the naive simplicity ever attendant u 
beauty and innocence. The melody caught my fancy, and I 
kindly accosted her, desiring its repetition, until I had entirely 
dotted down in, my note book the song, to which I afterwards 
added the words of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Such, my dear sir,” 
he continued, “‘is the history of that production, and I can assure 
you that few, ay, but few persons indeed, have known less the 
comforts and endearments of home than your humble servant, 
whose lot it has been to wander almost like Noah’s dove, without 
finding scarcely a resting-place for the sole of his foot.” 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Tae Story or Tue Peasant Boy Patosopner. By Henry Mayaew. Ilustra- 
ted. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. mo. pp. 500. 


This interesting story is founded on the life of Ferguson, the shepherd 
astronomer. whose career was in itself a romance. The author says that 
“ while seeking to impress boys, after leaving school, with a love of natural 
Eeente, he has striven to impress them also with a sense of some of the 

ber truths, that lie beyond the science of mere ‘ physics!’’’ The work will 
undoubtedly accomplish all that the author aime at. It stands far in advance 
of any work written for the instruction and entertainment of youth that we 
have seen for a long time. For sale by Redding & Co., and Burnham Brothers. 


A Lone Loox Aungap: or, The First Stroke and the Last. By A.8. Ror. New 

York: J. C. Derby. 1855. 12mo. pp. 441. 

A very clever story of American life and manners, with a sufficiently inter- 
esting plot, and tures evidently drawn from the life. We like it for its 
simplicity; it a is so striking a contrast to the ‘‘spasms” of a certain 
school, if that can be called a school wherein nothing is learned and nothing 
taught. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855. 12mo. 
pp- 

This edition of Lord Byron's work isa int of Moore's, and contains all 
the historical notes, which are ample and interesting of themselves. There 
are many persons who read nothing of Byron but the *‘ Childe ;”’ and to such, 
this portable volume will be quite acceptable. 


“Merry is the 
Stephen Glover; by 
Harrison Millard ; and the “Golden Legend Polka,” composed by C. B. Kinne. 


Tae Morar Prose. CARROLL JupsoN. Philadelphia: Moss & Brother. 

1855. 12mo. pp. 336. 

A series of metaphysical essays written with great vigor, and reminding us 
occasionally, of Hazlitt. The author tells us his object is to * probe the fee- 
tering wounds of human nature, and point the afflicted patient to a healing 
remedy.” At the time of its publication, it met with success, ands 
new edition was imperatively for. For sale by & Co 


Tae Garpener’s Text-Boox. By Peren Apam Scasncx. Illustrated. Bos 
ton: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 18mo. pp. 306. 


A practical work, containing intelligible directions for a kitehen- 
garden, showing how to cultivate vegetables and medicinal , and ex- 
plaining their use. The author is a practical , and he writes with 
the clearness and force of Cobbett. An in manaal for beginners. 


Mopern AGITators. New York: Miller, Orton & 


Mulligan. 1855. 1 pp. 
A volume of vividly sketched ts of such noted pag as N. 
Douglas, Harriet Stowe, Elihu 
All of the characters have warm 


P. Rogers, Theodore Parker, 
Burritt, Horace Greeley and company. 

friends and deadly enemies; but few of the latter will be unwilling to learn 
what they can of persons who live so much in the public eye. 

Histor pes Erats-Unis. Par 0. Barsaroux et T. Szron. Philadelphia: 

Moss & Brother. 18mo. pp. 360. 

This fis a history of our country, written in French for the use of schools. 
So far as we have examined it, it appears to be —-yy+-y and en- 
tirely free from y prejudice. The questions are in . For sale 
by Kedding & Co. 


Rosina Meavows.—This piece, dramatized by C. H. Saunders from English’s 
novel of the same name, is among the late dramas issued by W. V. Spencer, 
128 Washington Street. 


Tue Waist Praven’s Hanv-Boox. Philadelphia: Isaac N. Moss. 1844. 


A very neat and comprehensive volume, containing all the old and new 
maxims relating to the game of Whist, and citations of the best authorities. 
For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tar Manvractore or By Freperic Overman Illustrated. Philadel 

phia: Moss & Brother. 1854. 18mo. pp. 226. 

This work is, what it professes to be, a hand-book for blacksmiths and work 
ers in steel and iron— wagon makers, die sinkers, cutlers, etc. The author is 
a practical mining engineer, and has already written works on man 
which have established his reputation. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Tus Opp Fetiow’s Pocket ManvaL. By James L. Rinogty, Grand Secretary 
of the Grand Lodge of the United States, and Pascual DowaLpson, Past D- 
D., Grand Master of the Grand of Northern New York. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: Moss & Brother. 1853. . pp. 804. 

This work will be sought after by persons in and out of the order of Odd 
Fellows. The authors are men of authority in the association, and have Tt 
vealed “all that it is proper to tell.” It is dedicated to the Brethren of the 
Order—a numerous fraternity. For sale by Kedding & Co. 


I Mrseur. Philadelphia: Moss & Brother. 1864. 18mo. pp: 

It is many years since we first read this ‘‘ serio-ludicro, tragico-comico - 
In a very quaint form, it tells owty pleasant story—quite too good to 
suffered to be out of print. For sale by Kedding & Uo. 


A Lexicon or Masowny. By G. Mackey, M D. With Portraitof 

the Author. Philadelphia: Moss & Brother. 1855. 12mo. pp. 524. 

The author of this work fills reveral distinguished offices in the fraternity '° 
which he belongs, and the book has already received an extensive patronas® 
‘ It is intended to furnish,” says Dr. Mackey, “‘a definition of all the - 
peculiar to our order, an explanation of the symbols with which it abounds 
record of its numerous histories and traditions, and an illustration of the 
ous points of difficulty which are continually e the Masonic 
dent.” The book is got up in a elegant style, and tly fulfils te 
promise of the title-page. For sale by Redding & Uo. 


MouLpER AXD Pocket Guise. By Faspericn Overman. Forty 
Wood Philadelphia: Moss r4 Brother. 1854. 18mo. 
This volume is a complete guide to moulding iron, bronze. brass and other 

metals, and being the work of a tical engineer. is Peo reliable. yor 

know of no other work reprinted which treats of the same subject. 
sale by Redding & Uo 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 

The engraving on*page 236 represents the three college build- 
ings of this flourishing institution, as they appear above the beau- 
tifal shrubbery and ornamental trees with which they are sur- 
rounded. They occupy a sufficiently commanding eminence, 
looking down on one side on the city of Hartford, in the suburbs 
of which they are located, and on the other, on the Little River, 
abranch of the Connecticut, and the western boundary of the 
college estate. The control of the academic society is vested in 
a corporation, known as the trustees of Trinity College, and the 
Rev. John Williams, D. D., is the chancellor at the present 
time. The present title was substituted for that of Wash- 
ington College, in 1845. The corporation consists of twenty-four 
trustees, who must be residents of the State of Connecticut. The 
House of Convocation, the other branch of the Senatus Academi- 
cus, consists of the fellows and professors of Trinity College. 
They consult and advise for the good of the college, nominate the 
junior fellows and all candidates for admission in eundem; make 
laws for their own regulation, and institute, endow, and name, 
with the concurrence of the corporation, professorships, scholar- 
ships and prizes. The buildings are named Seabury Hall, Jarvis 
Hall, and Brownell Hall, after the first three Episcopal bishops of 
the diocese. The first named contains the chapel, library, cabinet 
and other public rooms. The officers and students, as well as the 
professors and their families, occupy the other buildings. The 
library contains more than 12,000 well chosen books. Two other 
libraries, belonging to societies of under graduates, contain about 
that number. Numerous geological, mineralogical and concho- 
logical specimens fill the cabinet, and the philosophical apparatus 
used in illustrating lectures, is costly and complete. The first 
idea of a college in New England, connected with the church of 
the mother country, originated with the amiable and learned, but 
visionary Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. 


Micnagt AnceLo.—The author of “ Art, Scenery and Phi- 
losophy in Europe,” says that Angelo inherited a grand, cathe- 
dral spirit, in which every form and sound and color, through 
beauty, became subservient to religion. I know not how to ab- 
stain from placing him above all other artists; for I know that, 
after passing an hour in the Sistine chapel, I was spoilt for the 
Stanze of the Vatican. Glowing from Michael Angelo’s ever 
present lightnings of thought, majestic depth and power of feel- 
ing, and inexhaustible copiousness of creative energy, even 
Rafacl’s perfections seem cold, insipid and dull. 


Brown University.—The literary societies of this college 
have appointed for orator and poet, at their next Commencement, 
Mr. Brady, of New York, and John G. Saxe, of Burlington, 
Vermont. 


"To tux Porxt.—A Maine exchange heads its column of puffs 
with a large cut of a pair of bellows. This is quite significant. 


+ 


SPLINTERS. 

..+. A tornado at Nashville, lately, destroyed $10,000 of prop- 
erty. It unroofed the state house in its course. 

-»+. Many of the crew of the frigate Susquehanna received 
fifteen hundred dollars each. Most of them wasted their pay. 

+». The police of New York arrested 52,712 persons last 
year. They are now. very numerous and vigilant. 

:++. There have been great gold discoveries in Brazil. Dia- 
monds were always plenty in that empire. 

+++» Fast Day was celebrated here in the usual fast style. 
Horses and little birds were sufferers. 

+++» Horace Greeley will pay any “ medium ” five hundred 
dollars for an accurate account of the Kane expedition. 

+++. Mayor Wood, of New York, is making active efforts to 
break up the gambling saloons. 

+++. Three sportsmen, of Edgartown lately killed two hun- 
dred twenty-five ducks in one day. They were not tame ones. 

+++» In Paris, men called Guardian Angels make a living 
by escorting drunkards to their homes. 

+++. Miss Fanny Vining, the actress, is meeting with com- 
Plete success at the South. 


*s++ The Robbins & Lawrence Company, of Windsor, Vt., 


are making Mini¢é muskets for the British government. 
+++. At an explosion of a firework factory, at Grenville, N. J., 
two men were killed and seven wounded. 
_ tess They talk of converting the New York Crystal Palace 
into a market house. It is thought it will pay. 
+++. Our friend Holbrook, special post-office agent, is getting 
book called Years among thé Mail Bags.” 
‘++. The Boston Daily Advertiser justly praises Masury & 
’s photographic portraits. They are excéllent. 
‘++. Brook Farm, Hawthorne’s Blithdale, has been sold under 
the hammer. It brought $14,400. Cheap! 
--+. An agricultaral writer says poultry is cheaper to raise 
than pork. Has he got any Shanghais to sell ? 
‘++. Governor Gardner’s staff have presented him with an 
'Y mounted parade sword. 
‘+++ Animal magnetism Was practised in Vienna in 1774. 
Benjamin Franklin reported adversely to it. 


DRAWING. 

The legendary origin of this accomplishment is almost too well 
known to be quoted in a brief notice of the art—the elder sister 
of painting. A lovely Greek girl, the daughter of Dibutades, 
wishing to preserve the features of her lover, traced his profile on 
the outline of his shadow as it fell upon the wall. Her father af- 
terwards cut out the form she had delineated, and modelled it in 
clay. Thus, according to tradition, love, which centuries after- 
wards made Quintin Matsys, the blacksmith, a painter, gave birth 
to the twin arts of drawing and sculpture. The first attempts of 
drawing in the earlier ages, were of course rade and unsatisfacto- 
ry, like these we note in the figures which the Camanches and 
other tribes of the west outline, with crude pigments, on their buffa- 
lo skins. The Greeks, who attained such perfection in the fine arts, 
cultivated drawing with painful assiduity. The master of Apelles 
was anxious that his pupils should remain with him ten years. 
Apelles and Protogenes vied with each other in the delicacy and 
accuracy of their line drawing. How much effect may be pro- 
duced by elegant outlines, without a particle of shading, we may 
see in Retzsch’s illustrations of Shakspeare, Schiller and Goethe, 
and in Flaxman’s designs. Modern draughtsmen employ the pen, 
pencil, crayon and Indian ink or sepia, in their drawings. Pen 
drawings are rarely satisfactory—the implement is too unyielding 
and unmanageable to admit of much ease ; yet we have seen pen- 
and-ink drawings that were full of character and effect. The 
pencil admits of far greater freedom, as well as delicacy of exe- 
cution. The crayon permits yet greater freedom, breadth and 
effect, and is the favorite implement of artists. 

Drawing on wood for engravers is a difficult task, and demands 
great accuracy, nicety and taste. Where there are hundreds of 
artists who draw well on paper and on canvass, there are very 
few who are tapable of expressing their effects on wood so that 
an engraving can readily reproduce the character of their designs. 
Some designers simply 6utline their objects with the pencil, and 
then shade with Indian ink. In the case of these washed draw- 
ings, all'the detail'of expression is left to the skill and taste of 
the engraver. Other draughtsmen execute their drawings on the 
block entirely with the pencil, showing the tints by lines, so that 
the engraving is an exact reproduction of the drawing. Others, 
again, produce their’effects by a mixture of washing and pencil- 
ling. The reproduction of a line for line drawing is a mechanical 
business, whereas a spirited engraving from a washed drawing 
requires a true artistic feeling in the engraver. The taste for 
illustrated books and newspapers has made the designing for 
wood engravers a speciality, as the French say, and induced 
many able artists to devote their time to it. Many of our draughts- 
men compare with the best English artists in this line. 

As incidental to painting, drawing has been much more culti- 
vated by German and French than by English and American 
artists. The two former devote to drawing nearly as much pa- 
tience and time as the school of Apelles. At Dusseldorff, the 
drawing-school requires a severe course of study; and in the 
French schools it is pursued tothe sameextent. In these schools, 
no pupil is permitted to draw from the life till he executes a sat- 
isfactory drawing from a full-length and full-sized antique statue. 
English and American artists are prone to yield to the seductions 
of color before they have mastered the details of form. Many a 
distinguished English painter mars the beauty of his conceptions 
and the splendor of his color by inaccuracy and slovenliness of 
drawing. The Venetian school, in Italy, neglected drawing in 
pursuit of color. 

As something more than an accomplishment—as a necessary 
part of education—drawing is now very generally cultivated. Its 
introduction into our schools is a judicious step. Not only is it 
of positive utility, but its incidental effect, as leading to a closer 
and more accurate study of nature, is worthy of all praise. 
Every man cannot become an artist, it is true, but every one can 
learn to draw correctly who can learn to write. The principles 
of penmanship and those of drawing are the same. 


Lapies on Horsesack.—The Home Journal, in comment- 
ing on the Hon. Zadock Pratt’s lecture on the horse, utters the 
following sentiments, which we cordially endorse: ‘‘ We admire 
nothing so much as a woman with a horse proudly added to her 
grace and power—a carriage robbing us of her beauty, while the 
saddle enhances it. Every drop of chivalric blood in a man 
kindles at the fitness and glory of a woman on horseback. When 
health in the gentler sex is so important to our race, how much it 
adds of duty to the pleasure and love of beauty—duty to encour- 
age and promote this habitual and almost necessary union of the 
two !” 


» 


+ 


Craups MELNotTEe.—We have chanced to see Mr. Bennett, at 
two different times, at the Boston Theatre, in this character, and 
after having heard the same parts read by Davenport, Forrest, 
Murdoch, and several other American actors, it was positively 
painful to listen to Mr. Bennett. His clipping of important 
words, unfaithfulness to the text, and want of sentiment, so to 
speak, are serious defects in this character. He should never at- 
tempt it here again, inasmuch as he usually acquits himself so 
creditably in his role. 


Our Dottar Montruty.—The popularity of this new publi- 
cation exceeds all our former experience; subscribers have 
literally inundated us with their names and dollars front all 
directions. a 


Og” Persons having business with Mr. Gleason, late proprietor 
of the Pictorial and Flag, can find him at his office in this build- 


ing, between the hours of ten and twelve o’clock A. M., daily. 


HOME REVISITED. 

The picture on page 240 gives a graphic idea of the joys of the 
family reunion. Few persons can contemplate with unmoistened 
eyes, the meetings of friends whom absence has long separated. 
But how entirely inadequate are words to describe the rapture of 
those who welcome back a loved one from scenes of distant wan- 
dering and strange peril. The doubts and fears that have caused 
many a sleepless night—the agonies of false intelligence, disas- 
trous in its tenor, the sufferings created by the narration of events 
of general disaster, in which the absent one is known to have 
participated—all, all are forgotten in a moment of delight, which, 
in this world of trial, gives a foretaste of those rapturous meetings 
hereafter, where there will be no parting—no suffering—but peace 
evermore. Our engraving shows one of those scenes of joy, 
many of which are now occurring in “‘merrie” England, and 
which contrasts with the desolation the present war has brought 
to many homes and firesides. An officer from the Crimea has 
returned from the East on recruiting service. The family—per- 
haps taken by surprise—have seen the coach from the window. 
After a moment’s doubt as to the identity of the visitor, they 
rush forth to meet the wanderer. The young wife is folded in 
his arms—but the mother claims her son’s embrace. The younger 
branches of the family cluster round the soldier in speechless de- 
light. The faithful servant is seen bringing up the luggage. 
The hero will soon be seated in the little drawing-room, with his 
dear ones all around him—no gap in the happy circle—answering, 
or trying to answer, a thousand questions, uttered in rapid suc- 
cession. He will have to fight all his battles o’er again—to tell 
of the toilsome march, the battle, the long, dreary days and nights 
of siege, the deaths of comrades and friends, the sufferings of the 
wounded, all that makes war great, attractive, terrible and ac- 
cursed. For days and weeks he will be the hero of the village. 
Every hand will seck his—and every lip have a kind word for his 
ear. The returned soldier is universally popular; and when we 
consider the hardships, perils, and cruel trials of his profession, we 
feel that it is but right, that he who conscientiously draws his 
sword in what he believes to be a good cause, should be cherished 
by those whose honor he sustains in the field. 


- 
FLORAL FAVORS. 

We have several times, lately, been the recipient of rare and 
beautiful bouquets of flowers from an unknown hand (some friend 
who knows our weakness for flowers) ; but at the present moment 
there is open, by our side, a box of cut flowers from the elegant 
and unrivalled establishment of Curtis & Lincoln, 348 Washington 
Street. These gentlemen have gathered about them every neces- 
sity, luxury and refinement that appertain to the business of 
garden seeds, and the beauty of the floral hot-house. We partic- 
ularly recommend our lady readers, in this vicinity, to their 
establishment, where choice specimens of dried and framed flow- 
ers and parlor plants are to be found in exquisite perfection. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Benjamin Cass, of Candia, N. H., to 
Mrs. Sarah W. Winship; by Kev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. William J. Cutler to 
Miss Cordelia A. Ripley, of Brookline; by Rev. Mr. Smithett. Mr. John Colter 
to Miss Elizabeth J. Tucker; by Kev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Henry D. Young, of 
West Paris, to Miss Susan F. Morton.—At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Morrison. Mr. 
Franklin B. White, of Quincy, to Miss Geo a S. Davis.—At North Read- 
ing, by Rev. Mr. Jones. Mr. Charles 0. Upton. of Rockford, I)1.. to Miss C. 
Lizzie Rayner.—At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. George W. Fielder to Miss 
Hannah A. Clark, both of Beverly. —At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Chaffin, Mr. 
Edward B. Phiilipe to Miss Sarah E. Edwards, both of Salem.—At Newbury - 
port, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Walter L. Smith, of Lawrence, to Miss Caroline 

. Hill; Mr. John 8. Lowell, of Salisbury, to Mrs. Demaris E. Colton.—At 
Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Hervey, Mr. George W. Skiff, Jr., of Paxton, to Miss 
Adelia Kernen, of Boston.—At Mexico, Feb. 17, at the Church of Espiritu 
Santo, by Rev. Jose Ma Del Barrio, Mr. Richard G. Ashby, formerly of Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass., to Miss Concepcion Arellano. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Mr. William H. Munroe, 67; Widow Dorcas Mayo. 79; Miss 
Harriette Andem Keith, 21; Mr. Thomas E. McAllaster, 24; Mr. Daniel B. 
Newhall, 41; Mrs. Rebecca W. Hanover, 87; Miss Anna Bressingham. 22; 
Mr. Joseph Warren, printer, 60; Mrs. Rebecca Raymond. 64; Miss Elizabeth 
Pratt; Widow Mary Johonnott.—At Charlestown, Josiah 8. Hurd, M.D., 59; 
Mr. James Hagar, 66 —At Roxbury, Henry Kenyon, 3); Mr. Frank Johnson, 
17.—At West Koxbury, Mr. Bartholomew White, 83.—At South Reading, Mrs. 
Abigail, wife of Dr. William H. Willis, 36.—At Salem, Mr. David 3. Lawrence, 
54.—As Danversport, Miss Eliza Gray. 25.—At Gloucester, Mr. Benjamin K. 
Hough, 89; Mrs. Sarah A. Burnham, 39.—At Newburyport. Mr. Jacob Coffin, 
73.—At Chariton, Widow Lucretia Dana, 71.—At Ware, Mrs. 8. Amanda, wife 
of Rev. George Fuller, 24.—At Orleans, Widow Phebe Treat, late of Boston, 
26.—At Nantucket, Capt. Valentine Hussey, 71; Mrs. Phebe W. Pitman, 23 — 
At Lowell, Mrs. Ruth Colby, 66.—At Plymouth, Mr. William N. Jameson, 33. 
Mr. Isaac Robbins, 66; Mrs. Betsey Nickerson, 37. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL) 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
of notable events of the day. Its col are di d to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS. and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Bach paper is beautifully ilustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by 
eminent artists. of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, and 
of men and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original im this coun- 
Its pages contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all 
of note in the eastern or western re, of all the principal 
ships and steamers of the navy and merchant with fine and accurate 
portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
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MRS. JOHN W. WOOD. 
We take pleasure in presenting our 
readers a fine this 
lar ienne, who forms so prom- 
t a member of the excellent stock 
company at the Boston Theatre. Mr. 
Barry has given us the likeness of Mrs. 
Wood as she appears in a moment of re- 
, and the resemblance to the original 
is strikingly accurate. But to see the 
real beauty of her features, one must see 
them under the harmonious play of plea- 
surable excitement, just as r lady ap- 
pears upon the stage, in the formance 
of her role. When thus regarding her, 
We are no longer at a loss to understand 
the secret of her remarkable populari - 
Mrs. Wood is the daughter of H i- 
ning, a well known and popular English 
comedian, and was born in Liverpool in 
1832, and made her debut at the Theatre 
Royal, Southampton, in 1848, complete 
success crowning her earliest efforts. She 
married Mr. John William Wood, the 
al comedian, in 1849. Mr. and Mrs. 
ood were engaged by Mr. Barry to per- 
form at the new theatre, and arrived in 
this country in the month of August, 1854. 
Mrs. Wood appeared, together with her 
husband, on the opening night, and made 
a favorable impression, which her subse- 
quent performances rapidly ripened into 
establi popularity. Her style is live- 
ly and spirited, and she sings with great 
sweetness and expression. Whatever she 
undertakes, she does well, and in whatev- 
er character she is cast, she never lays 
aside the lady-like grace and gentle re- 
finement which belong to her individuality. 
If this slightly detract from the artistic 
character of her delineations, if, in the 
Asmodeus or the Invisible Prince of the 
hour, we cannot forget that the represent- 
ative of the male hero is a woman, and 
that woman Mrs. Wood, the deficiency is 
more than compensated by the pleasure 
imparted by the winning manners natural 
to the lady. We have seen some of the 
parts in which she is so popular better 
ormed, and yet we have never been 
ter pleased than by her representation 
of them. And this is not an individual 
sentiment, but evidently the feeling of the 
public. Extreme propriety marks her 
whole deportment on the stage. She is 
therefore a great favorite with the ladies. 
Even as Lucy Lockit, the Newgate jail- 


er’s daughter, in the Beggar’s Opera, she 
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is rather arch than impudent—rather 
ited than bold. If anything were de 
to poppe her popularity, her first benefit 
in this city wou supply the evidence— 
the receipts of a t night being 4 
sure test. When Mrs. Wood’s nam 
peared as a beneficiary on the bills, the 
oston Theatre was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, and the enthusiasm of the vas; 
audience showed how thoroughly her ef. 
forts to please were app d. Mr, 
Wood is as much res in private lify 

pacity. pa. usual price of 
ularity in the of the labor it 
es her—for the 8s of the Boston 
would be dissati with a night’s per. 
in which did not make 
r appearance. rofessional 
characteristics, Mrs. Wood aioe the do. 
mestic relations of wife and mother ip 
n i res lady-like 
and by the unassuming dignity and eas 
of her conversation. The who 
witnessed her spirited and ivating 


on her late it night, 
ittle realized that the previous hours for 
a whole week, not lutely occupied 


cero had been employed by the 
side of her sick children, or that she 
retired from that scene of triumphal 
effort to smooth the pillow of the invalid 
loved ones, not to seek the repose and 
bodily rest which she so much needed. 
But such is the actor’s and actress's life. 
Often, when their mimic laugh rings loud. 
est, their hearts throb with saddest pulies, 
Often, when called upon to enact a char. 
acter of the broadest levity, their hear 
strings are drawn by silent suffering to 
their fullest tension. This, however, is 
the dark side of the picture. May its sun. 
niest aspect ever greet the fortunes of 
her of whom we are now writing! 
She has certainly a bright professional 
career before her. Still young, we may 
seen that it will be many years before 
rstar begins to decline, and in the in- 
terval there is no reason to suppose that 
she will not improve and perfect her style. 
She could not possibly desire a more gen 
erous or appreciative’ public than the 
Boston audience. They have the very 
best models before them, are by no means 
impulsive, and when they give their deli 
erate verdict, it is a most emphatic one. 
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FEMALE OOLLEGE, DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


FEMALE COLLEGE, DUBUQUE, IOWA. 

Until 1832 Iowa was the undisputed territory of the aborigines. 
Here rose the smoke of the council fires—here they pitched their 
rude wigwams, and here they pursued the wild deer of the forest. 
It is now a free State of the Sion, can reckon its thousands of 
white inhabitants, has its schools, academies and other learned in- 
stitutions, in a word, all the adjuncts of a highly refined civiliza- 
tion. The elegant building delineated in our engraving, which 
is devoted to a collegiate institute for ladies, is a better commen- 
tary of the social condition of Iowa than would be pages of writ- 
teneulogy. Dubuque, where this college is established, is the 
shire town of Dubuque county, and occupies a pleasant site on 
the west bank of the Mississippi, 454 miles above St. Louis. It 
may be probably designated as the commercial centre of the great 
mineral region. It is named after its original, a Ertnch half- 
breed. It is built upon an elevated plateau, backed up by high 
bluffs, on which stand many private residences of great architec- 
tural elegance, and surrounded by gardens and fruit trees. The 
streets are regularly laid out, and the houses, stores and ware- 
houses are numerous and well built. It is the terminus of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. It contains churches of several de- 
nominations, conspicuous among which is a large Roman Catholic 
cathedral of stone. Dubuque been justly styled “the great 
commercial emporium of the country of pper Mississippi.” 


A ST. PETERSBURG JOURNAL. 
We have before us a file of the newspaper published at St. Pe- 
tersburg in the French language, and it is not exactly like a New 
York journal. It is about 12 by 16 inches, pointed. on superior 
white paper, with three columns on a page, and the division of 
the fuilleton, or ‘the amoant of one-third of each page, marked 
of for romances, or innocent criticisms. The 
first article of the single number we shall ana- 
lyze is a document signed “ Nicholas,” in which 
his imperial majesty “deigns” to thank “his 
beloved and loyal nobility of the government of 
Vorenege ” for 25,000 roubles—a second con- 
tribution to the war-chest. Then come three 
tary paragraphs, on promotions and v- 
als of good conduct ; then a civic pamnguegh of 
same kind; next a statement of a vote of 
250,000 roubles by the municipal government to 
the sailors im the fleet; then a notice of the 
death of an officer and a cholera bulletin each 
three lines in | Then comes the forei 
news, such as it is—Turke 
that from Great Britain, 
Facts” and ‘ Varied Extracts” occupy seven 
lines ; “ Commerce and Navigation,” five lines ; 


ig. These are for a pair of stallions, some 
household furniture, 


is large, and the whole paper could be easily ac- 
upon one of our 


discussions, there are none.— 


COURT HOUSE, CHICAGO, 
__,We recently presented a sketch of this flour. 
city, in connection with 0 
. e now nt a view the Court 
drawn and expressly for the 
Pictorial. It stands on the public square, near- 
in the centre of the city, and is bounded b 
8 ashington, Lafayette, Randolph and C 


- The material is granite, brought from 
Lockport, N.Y. It is a substantial building, 


and its interior are excellent. The 

bell is the largest fa the place, ighs 4500 

pounds, and was cast by Rincker & Coe of Chi- Bin 
- The citizens have every reason to be 


CAPTURING A CONDOR. 

The vaquero with his horse soon dragged the vicunas to the 
hut. Guapo gave him a help with the mules, and in a few min- 
utes they were all brought up. One of them was immediately 
skinned, and parts of it prepared for breakfast, and our travellers 
ate heartily of it, as the cold Puna air had given an edge to their 
appetites. The new-killed animals, along with the red skin of 
the bull, whieh had been spread out on the ground at some dis- 
tance from the hut, had already attracted the condors ; and four 
or five of these great birds were now seen hovering in the air, evi- 
dently with the intention of alighting at the first opportunity. 
An idea seemed to enter the head of the vaquero, while his guests 
were still at breakfast, and he asked Leon if he would like to see 
a condor caught. Of course, Leon replied in the affirmative. 
What boy wouldn’t like to see a condor caught? The vaquero 
said he would gratify him with the sight, and without staying to 
finish his breakfast—indeed he had his “coceada,” and didn’t 
care for any—he started to his feet, and began to make prepara- 
tions for the capture. How he was to catch one of these great 
birds, Leon had not the slightest idea. Perhaps with the “ bolas,” 
thought he. That would have done well enough if he could only 
get near them ; but the condors were sufficiently shy not to let 
any man come within reach, either with bolas or guns. It is only 
when they have been feasting on carrion, and have gorged them- 
selves to repletion, that they can be thus approached ; and then 
they may be even knocked over with sticks. At other times the 
condor is a shy and w bird. No wonder, either, that he is so ; 


for unlike most other vultures, he is hunted and killed at all | 


times. The vultures of most countries are respected by the peo- 
ple, because they perform a valuable service in clearing away 
earrion ; and in many parts these birds are protected by statute. 


There are laws in the Southern United States, 
and in several of the Spanish American a 
lics, which impose fines and penalties for killing 
the black vultures. In some Oriental countries, 
too, similar laws exist. But no statute protects 
the condor. On the contrary, he is a i 
bird, and there is a bounty on his head, because 
he does great damage to the proprietors of sheep, 
and lamas, and alpacos, killing and devouring 
the young of these animals. His large quills, 
moreover, are much prized in the South Ameri- 
ean cities, and the killing of a condor is worth 
something. All this will acount for the shyness 
of this great bird, while other valtures are usu- 
ally so tame that you may roach within a 
few paces of them. As yet, the half dozen con- 
dors hovering about kept well off from the hut ; 
Leon could not understand how any of them was 
to be caught. The vaquero, however, had a 
good many “ dodges,” and after the ruse he had 
“~ practised upon the vicunas, Leon s 

would employ some similar artifice with the 
condor. Leon was right. It was by a strata- 
gem the bird was to betaken. The vaquero laid 
hold of a long rope, and lifting the bull’s head 
upon his shoulders, asked Guapo to follow him 
with but two horses. When he had got out 
some four or five hundred yards from the hat, he 
simply spread himself flat upon the ground, and 
drew the skin over him, the fleshy side turned 
upward. There was a hollow in the ground 
about as big as his body—in fact, a trench he 
had himself made for a former oecasion—and 
when lying in this on his back, his breast was 
about on a level with the surrounding turf. His 
object in asking Guapo to accompany him with 
the horses was simply a ruse to deceive the con- 
dors, who from their high elevation were all the 
while looking down upon the plain. Bat the 
vaquero covered himself so adroitly with his red 
blanket, that even their keen eyes could searcel 
have noticed him ; and as Guapo afterwards left 
the ground with the led horses, the vultures su 
posed that nothing remained bat the skin, whieh, 
from its sanguinary color, to them appeared to 
be flesh. The birds had now nothing to fear 
from the propinquity of the hut. ‘There the 
party were all seated quietly eating their break- 
fast, and apparently taking no notice of them. Ina few minutes’ 
time, therefore, they descended lower, and lower—and then one 
of the largest dropped on the ground within a few feet of the hide. 
After surveying it a moment, he appeared to see nothing suspi- 
cious about it, and he hopped a little closer. Another at this 
moment came to the ground—which gave courage to the first— 
and this at length stalked boldly on the hide, and began to tear at 
it with his great beak. A movement was now perceived on the 
part of the vaquero—the hide “jumped” up, and at the same 
time the wings of the condor were seen to play and flap about as 
if he wanted to rise into the air, but could not. He was evidently 
held by the legs! The other bird had flown off at the first alarm. 
Leon expected to see the vaquero uncover himself. Not so, how- 
ever, as yet. He knew better than to show his naked face to the 
giant vulture, that at asingle “ peck ” of his powerfal beak would 
have deprived him of an eye, or otherwise injured him severely. 
The vaquero was aware of all this, and therefore did not leave his 
hiding-place until he had firmly knotted one end of the long cord 
around the shank of the bird—then slipping out at one side, he 
ran off to some distance before stopping. The condor, apparently 
relieved of its disagreeable company, made a sudden effort, and rose 
into the air, carrying the hide after him. Leon shouted out, for 
he thought the vulture had escaped ; but the vaquero knew better, 
as he held the other end of the cord in his hand; and the bird, 
partly from the weight of the skin, and partly from a slight tug 
given by the hunter, soon came heavily to the ground. The va- 
quero was now joined by the Guapo; and, after some manceuver- 
ing, they succeeded in passing the string through the nostrils of 
the condor, by which means it was quietly conducted to the hut, 
and staked on the ground in the rear—to be disposed of whenever 
its captor should think fit.—Captain Reid’s Forest Exiles. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 
Hard times and the increased pay of soldiers have had the 
effect of greatly increasing the number of United States recruits 
on Governor's Island, the past few months. —— The grave and 


altar of Pope Alexander (a martyr) have been lately discovered at 


the Via Momentana, at Rome. Pillars, richly ornamented, sup- 
port the vault, which is descended to by a flight of steps. Mar- 
ble slabs, with inscriptions of the fourth century, have also been 
found ; and the works are pushing on, in spite of the rains, with 
great zeal. One of the crew of the whale ship James Allen, 
which arrived at New Bedford lately, had been absent from this 
country—a stranger in strange lands—for thirty-four years ! —— 
A man named Stedman, a cabinet maker, at Aurora, Portage 
county, Ohio, one day last week, remarked to a homeopathic phy- 
sician there : “I could take any quantity of your pills without 
injury.” The doctor replied—“ If you were to take such a quan- 
tity of this,” pointing to a special medicine, “ it would kill you.” 
The foolish man swallowed the medicine before he could be pre- 
vented, and died. ——— There was a frightful tornado in Medina, 
Ohio, on the 13th ult., which unroofed buildings, and tore up, or 
rather threw down, acres of forest trees. —— A sporting gentle- 
man in New York offers to bet a large amount that during the 
coming summer, he will drive from the Astor House to Union 
Square, in a light'wagon drawn by rats. He calculates that he 
can accomplish the task with one hundred rats in harness. —— A 
distinguished physician writes to a friend who is in delicate 
health : “‘Take to yourself a young, healthy, virtuous and 
amiable wife. It will do you more good in one winter than all 
the medicine and mineral water in America will do for twenty 
years.” —— Governor Gardner has appointed William Jones 
Valentine, Esq., formerly of Hopkinton, Mass., but for several 
years past a resident in Paris, commissioner for this State at the 
great Industrial Fair to be held in May next. There are now 
seven thousand school teachers in Massachusetts, and of these 
about five thousand are females. Massachusetts and some of the 
other New England States have more female teachers, in propor- 
tion to the whole number of teachers, than any other country in 
the world. —— There are about seven million pores in the body 
of a man of ordinary size. If they were joined lengthwise, a tube 
would be formed twenty-eight miles long !——— There are thirteen 
newspapers in foreign languages published in New York—seven 
German, three Spanish, two French and one Italian. In Lon- 
don, with two and a half millions of inhabitants, there is but one 
foreign newspaper. —— Lord Lyttleton tells us in his “‘ Dialogues 
of the Dead,” that “in the annihilation of our globe, were 
Shakspeare’s works preserved, the whole science of man’s nature 
might still be read therein.” Lieut. Henry J. Hartsteine, of 
the Navy, lately commanding the California mail steamer Illinois, 
has been appointed to the command of the new Arctic expedition 
in search of Dr. Kane. Mr. Bristow, the celebrated veacher 
of writing, died recently in South Carolina. An old gentle- 
man named Raddieburn, in New York, becoming apprehensive 
that he had not a single relation in the world, published an ad- 
vertisement, desiring all who could claim kindred with the Rad- 
dieburn family to come forward, as there was a fortune of over 
$150,000 to be divided among them; in less than twenty-four 
hours he was visited by no less than six aunts, nineteen uncles, 
twenty-nine nephews, ninety-four nieces and one hundred and 
seventy-five cousins —— Madame Augusta is soon to make her 
appearance upon the stage again.—— Rev. Stephen Van Husen, 
a Baptist clergyman, died lately at the Insane Asylum, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt., aged 45 years. Mr. H. was formerly a missionary in 
Teloogoo, in which field of labor his powers of mind and body 
were so severcly taxed that his physical and mental system be- 
came broken down. —— Top boots are much worn by the ladies 
in muddy walking. The heir-apparent to ‘the throne of Rus- 
sia is Alexander Cesarowitsch, born April 29th, 1818. The sec- 
ond son, the Grand Duke Constantine, was born in 1827, and it 
is said, with his other brothers and officers has taken the oath of 
allegiance to Alexander IT. 


Fisn Breepixc.—In a recent visit to the fish-hatching estab- 
lishment of M. Coste, in Paris, it is said that the French minister 
of agriculture, commerce and public works found there two 
hundred and fifty thousand newly hatched fish, one hundred and 
fifty thousand of which had only just been brought up from the 
establishment at Huninguin. All this large number were con- 
veyed to Paris at the same time, and without a perceptible loss. 
The fish comprised common trout, trout from the lakes, salmon 
fcom the Rhine, and trout from the Swiss lakes. 


+ 


Fever axnp Acvue.—Among the most trying ills that flesh is 
heir to, we may safely reckon the fever and ague, with which 
Cwsar was so grievously afflicted in Spain. We are pleased, 
therefore, that Mr. James A. Rhodes, whose advertisement is in 
another column, has discovered a remedy for this and kindred 
troubles, as his numerous testimonials show. 

Tus Loxpow Parks —The actual cost of repairing, clean- 
ing, draining, lighting and superintending the parks of London, 
is, in round numbers, £24,000 a year. This sum is truly insig- 
nificant, when we consider the vast advantages which it secures 
to the metropolis. 

Ccea.—We do not know how much longer our government 
will exercise its forbearance, under Spanish insult offered through 
the authorities of Cuba, but we think it is about time to advertise 
the American eagle “ to let!” 


Lecacy.—The late James Brown left five thousand dollars to 
Harvard University to be expended in the purchase of books. 


» 


‘heard of afterwards ? 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Wykoff’s Courtship, published by Derby, is said to have al- 
ready reached a sale of 15,000 copies. 


On the corner of Eighth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, New 


York, one roof covers an omnibus stable, a church and a dancing- 


school ! 

Eighteen bags of newspapers and documents, partly from Cal- 
ifornia, were burnt at ite Pigeon, Illinois, hata, te the mail 
car on the railrdad. 

The Springfield, Illinois, State Register, of March 15th, says : 
“The entire New York mails, for three alternate days in Febru- 
ary, have been missing for some time.” 

Park Place, New York, is about being cut through to the river, 
and Columbia College removed to its new grounds in Fifth Ave- 
nue near Fiftieth Street. 


There is said to be in Illinois at least twenty per cent. more 
acres in wheat at the present time than in any previous time. The 
winter has been exceedingly favorable. 


A fine swan was found recently in the plain of St. Denis, near 
Paris, alive, but much exhausted. It had round its neck a silver 
collar, with an inscription engraved on it, stating that the bird 
belonged to the domain of Prince Hohenlohe, in Germany. 

An Old School ep ene Church was lately organized in 
Chicago, consisting of thirteen members, and one of them alone 
pledged two thousand dollars per annum for five years, as the 


salary of the pastor. 
In Poundridge, N. Y., March 8th, died Samuel Dan, aged 101 
, 8 months and eighteen days. He helped build Fort Wash- 
ington on the Hudson, and was sixty-three years a member of the 
Methodist Church. 

A bill has béen re in the Maine Legislature, giving the 
bodies of paupers who have no friends, to the dissecting knife of 
the surgeon. If that bill passes, the future will have a bloody 
look to the poor paupers. 


A terrible tornado passed over Nashville, Tenn., on the 12th 
ult. The state house was unroofed, and damaged to the amount 
of $10,000. The first Presbyterian church and @ number of other 
buildings were much injured. 

The Rev. Eben S. Stearns, of Framingham, has in his posses- 
sion a small bureau, with a slide for writing, once the property 
of General Washington, on which the death warrant of Major 
Andre was signed, and many state papers written. 


The Mexican a ag have recently been publishing a census of 
that country. From it we gather that there are in that country 
85 cities, 193 towns or large villages, 4709 villages, 119 missions, 
ete., 170 haciendas, and 6092 farms, etc. Population, 7,853,395. 

The Mormons, it is stated, have built a steamer to ply upon 
the Great Salt Lake. She only waits for her machinery, which is 
to be taken out by the first train from St. Louis in the spring. 
Utah Territory now has a population of 40,000, and that of Salt 
Lake City is 12,000. 


One morning, recently, u lady named Hasbruck, residing near 
Alleghany City, Pa., while getting a pail of water close by her 
residence, was set upon by four large fierce dogs, belonging to a 
»atcher, and dreadfully torn. The same dogs, it is said, nearly 
killed a gentleman a few months ago. 

The idea that peaches will not survive a greater fall of mer- 
cury than ten degrees below zero is all gammon. The state of 
the atmosphere, as to dryness, has the most important bearing ; 
and experienced, intelligent, accomplished horticulturists maintain 
that dry frosts cannot kill peaches. 


A singular accident recently occurred in Richmond, Va. A 
slave boy had privately placed a quarter of a pound of gunpowder 
in a bottle, and some slave girls took the bottle for a candlestick. 
The powder exploded, and the girls were badly cut, and two of 
them, bright maulattoes, were burnt so black as to be hardly 
distinguished. 

Moses Sweetser, an active merchant and a, of New- 
buryport, bought at auction recently, near Norfolk, Va., two 
thousand acres of land for $25,000, or $12 50 per acre—said to be 
a great bargain. Mr. Sweetser intends settling in Virginia, with 
several others, for the purpose of conducting the ship-building 
business, etc. 

Dr. R. Arthur, of Philadelphia, has patented a contrivance for 
hermetically sealing glass, China, tin or other vessels. A chan- 
nel is made outside of the vessel at the top, and when the cover 
is put on it dips into this channel, into which a suitable adhesive 
cement has been placed. The vessel is thus rendered air-tight 
and water tight, and many substances may for a long time be pre- 
served in freshness by its use. 


Joker's Budget. 


Misers are like patent leather boots—the longer they last the 
tighter they become. 

Ladies should bear in mind that of all habits, that of walking 
is the cheapest ; it is also among the best. 


Why are the strongest parts of a wall as weak as a woman’s 
hair? Because they are buttresses (but tresses). 

What is the difference between a carriage wheel and a i 
horse? One goes better when it is tired—the other don’t. 

A ww A (in consequence of a printer’s error) announced that 
the inhabitants of New York su at present from a high state 
of morality. 

There are persons, with “ malice prepense,” who have dared to 
assert that the letters M.D., which are placed after physicians’ 
names, signify “‘ Money Down.” 

“ Did you know,” said a cunning Yankee to a Jew, “ that they 
hang Jews and jackasses together in Portland ?”—“ Indeed! then 
it is well that you and I are not there,” retorted the Jew. 

How comes it that people who write “prize odes” are never 
0 will answer? We insert the above 
for two reasons—Ist, because it is pertinent ; and 2d, because it is 
im- pertinent. 

“ Biddy, an’ what is it you’ll give me for breakfast this morn- 
in’ ?”—“ Fish, Paddy, to be sure.”—“ To the divil wid yer fish ! 
What's this you’ve done wid the three mackerels I bought yees 


last avenin’. 
A little fellow, who. had just commenced reading the rs, 
asked his father if the word “ Hon.,” xed to the name of Mr. 
——, the member of Parliament, meant “honest?” That little 
fellow had a mind for investigation. 
“In Cork,” said O’Connell, “I remember a 
erier, who had been put up in the place of an invalid, trying to 
disperse the crowd by exclaiming, with a stentorian voice, ‘ All 
ye black that isn’t lawyers, lave the the prisence o’ the 


coort intirely, or I’ll make ye, by the powers.’ 


Foreign Items. 


Russian travellers, who have arrived at Lubec, from Moscow, 
state that the nobles are very discontented at the continual levies 
of men which take so many hands away from agricultural pursuits, 


At Birmingham, England, the state of the poor is very dis. 


tressing. Nine thousand workmen are out of employment in that 
town alone, and a proportionate number in the neighboring 
parishes. 

A paper mill is in operation in Hampshire, England, used ex. 
clusively for the manufacture of bank note paper. The first 
bank note paper ever issued was made in these mills, in about tho 
year 1719, and it has ever since been produced on the same 
premises. 

Catherine Hayes is in Calcutta, having sailed thither after great 
success in California and Australia. She will give a few concerts 
in the Indian metropolis, where t expectation is raised to 
hear her, and then return home—having encircled the globe on 4 
singing mission. 

The ancient custom of presenting a needle and thread to ev 
resident member of Queen’s College, Oxford, on New Year's 
Day is still observed. The following address accgmpanies the 
presentation: “ Take this and be thrifty; begin the new year 
with industry.” 

A letter from a French officer of rank says, since the first land. 
ing of the troops in Turkey, 80,000 men and 40,000 horses have 
perished. Vast numbers of both now lie in masses, or scattered 
over the earth as they fell, it being impossible to inter them in the 
present state of the weather there, and they present a spectacle 
that is disgustingly horrid. ; 

The editor of the Melbourne Argus, as an apology for raisi 
the subscription from $10 to $20 per annum, gives an account 
the expenditures of that paper : The total cost is £100,000 (nearly 
half a million of dollars) a year. Editorial and other expenses 
amount to $1500 daily for the paper, which half a dozen years 
ago was published at one-thirtieth of that price. 


Sands of Go 


-++. Brevity is a great praise of eloquence.— Cicero. 
Pay An angry man opens his mouth and shuts up his eyes. — 
0. 


..+» “O, that I were a man!” Silence! you are no longer a 
woman.—Deluzy. 

.... Every one desires to be happy; and to be so mostly de- 
pends on one’s self.—Kozlay. 

.++. In deception, Faith dies: Happiness is more credulous 
than misfortune.—Deluzy. 

...+ A little reflection teaches us that the treasures of thought 
are the paradoxes of action.— Whipple. 

..»» As we must render an account of every idle word, so 
must we likewise of our idle silence. —Ambrose, 

.... We must live through our life-course so as to be blessed 
at our grave, and re-desired by the good.—Kozlay. 

.-.. Every one at the bottom of his heart cherishes vanity; 
even the cond thinks himself ge looking—‘“ rasher tawny, per- 
haps, but look at his eye /””— Wilson. 

..». Old age is never honored among us, but only indulged, 
as childhood is ; and old men lose one of the most precious righ:s 
of man—that of being judged by their peers.— Goethe. 


...» What a rare gift, by-the-by, is that of manners! how difii- 
cult to define—how much more difficult to impart! - Better for a 
man to possess them, than wealth, beauty or talent; they will 
more than supply all.— Bulwer. 

.... One must live long in the world to acquire the happy 
medium between indifference and marked attention in his treat- 
ment of women. The inexperienced man, in the fulness of his 
heart, will behave to every woman as though he was on the point 
of making her a declaration, and the consequence is, that he is 
often suspected of being either an universal lover, or a male co- 
quette.—Jean Paul. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
Since its commencement, on January 1, 1856, this popular Monthly has run 
up to an unprecedented circulation, being positively 
A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 


containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each number. being more 
than any of the $3 , and forming two volumes a year of six hundred 
pages each, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 

Baiou's Dottar Monruty is printed with new type. upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is carefully compiled and arran by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has been known to the public as connected with the Bos- 
ton press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, SKETCHES, MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, 


from the best and most popular writers of the country. 16 te also sploed wit 

a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, of veries 

and improvements occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 

panion for @ leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, esch 
ber being ite in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the , a8 below, shall receive 
thé Magazine for one year; or any person us sixteen subscribers shall 
receive the seventeenth copy 

. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, Mass. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted 0 


and a welcome visitor to the home le. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as t0 
t t posaibl t of intelligence. No ad ts are 


Any person 

: 

One copy of Tux or oun Union, and one copy of BaLLou 

@4 per annum. ow Saruapar, M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner ‘Tremont and Bromfeld Ste., Bostpn, Mass 
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“BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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FOR ADVERTISING.— Fifty cents 


STARTLING REVELATIONS! 
THE MAD HEIRESS: 


OR, 


THE CRIMES OF A STEP-MOTHER, 


15 TRE TITLE OF A STARTLING WORK WHICH WILL APPEAR IN 
THE NEW YORK DISPATCH, 


Of April 14th, 1855, 


IN WHICH WILL BE REVEALED SOME OF THE DARK 
MYSTERLES OF LAW AND LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


[EMILY WARNER BEING DRAGGED TO A MAD-HOUSE.] 


Persons who desire to secure this work complete, should 
jose no time in sending in their orders, as we an‘icipate 
that it will be read by at least one million of people in the 
United States. We have made extensive arrangements to 
supply the demand; but still there may, and doubtless 
will, be some who must be disappointed. 

It has long been known that many of the Mad Houses 
of Europe were ured for the most diabolical purposes, yet 
no one dreamed that the Lanatic Asylums of the United 
States were used for any other than legitimate purposes. 
But when we come to open the records of some of these 
professed philanth ic instituti , we find that they are 
no better than their European prototypes. Thereare now 
within the walls of some of these prisons. both men and 
women, whose minds and intellects are quite as clear as 
those of the physicians who consigned them to their cells 
—and whose souls are free from the guilt and crime which 
sears the heart of those who conspired to deprive them of 
their liberty. that they might revel in wealth that was not 
theirs. The purpose of the authoress of the ‘“‘ Map Herr- 
rss” ia to lay before the American people the history of 
one of these terrible plots. which was but too successfully 
carried out. She hopes to arouse public opinion to an evil 
that calls loudly to Heaven for ress. How far she has 
accomplished the purpose in view. the reader must judge. 
The story of the heroine (who for the purposes of this work 
is called Emily Warner) is literally true in every partica- 
lvt, and the real character will be recognized in the city of 
New York, and some of the towns of New England. in spite 
of the attempt to conceal her unfortunate identity. Read 
it, you that have daughters to leave to the tender mercies 
of 8 step-mother, and be careful how you leave your prop- 
erty; see that it cannot be used to corrupt and destroy 
your offspring, when you have been called to render up the 
fioal account of your stewardship on earth. The con- 
tribator, to whose pen the New Yor Disratca is indebted 
for this revelation, in a note accompanying manu- 
script, writes : 


“ Mr. Elitor,—Herewith I send you the manuscript of 
Tus Map Herress, with the alterations made as suggested 
toavoid wounding the feelings of innocent persons. As I 
before stated, the narrative was not written for publica- 
tion, or the real names of the parties who figure in its 
pages would not have been “‘ placed on the record.” But 
they are now all erased, and fictitious names substituted, 
a: you desired. You can, however. tell your readers that 
the story is a true narrative from life, so far as all the in- 
cidents are concerned. Some of them will not need that 
announcement—others may. I need not tell you that 
this is only one of the many mysteries of our Lunatic Asy- 
lums that are locked up within the walls of these professed 
benevolent institutions It is not in England alone that 
these establishments are prostituted to the basest of pur- 
poses. Gold is as powerful in closing prison bars on inno- 
cence, as it is in opening prison gates for the escape of 
criminals. I think I would run no risk in saying, that for 
‘very misereant who is locked up in the States’ prisons 
of the country. there are at least one hundred persons at 


NEW JUVENILE MUSIC. 
PUBLISHED. 


THE YOUNG SHAWM. 
A COLLECTION OF SCHOOL MUSIC. 
BY WILLIAM BB. BRADBURY. 


160 pages. Price, 37 1-2 cents, 


are 
” printed in the Elementary department. 

2. Musica Notation in a or, *‘ Things to be 
Taught ;”’ ishing to the teacher a synopeis of such sub- 
jects ax hé will to introduce from lesson to lesson. 

3. A Guear Vantery or New Juventie Mosic. 

The reputation of the author, and his great success in 
previous similar works, will be a sufficient guarantee of 
the adaptedness of this work to its intended purposes. 
As the result of more ripened experience, and prepared 
under peculiar advan in respect to the amount of 
material in hand. it is the Youno Suaw™ will be 
found the most usefal and pleasing of the author's juvenile 
works. A single copy will be sent to any teacher by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the wholesale price, 25 cents. 

Also just published 


ROOT’S MUSICAL ALBUM. 


Piice. 62 1-2 
MASON BROTHERS, 
It 23 Park Row, New York. 


THE LIFE OF HON. W. H. SEWARD. 


HIS SPEECHES, ORATIONS AND WRITINGS. 
IN ONE VOLUME, WITH A PORTRAIT. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 

Mr. Sewarp’s Biography is excelled by that of no living 
contemporary in interest and importance. His principles 
and sentiments are clearly and eloquently stated in the 
extracts embodied in this volume. Several of his best 
® hes are given entire. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION, 

REEDOM and INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, are the 
prominent topics of this book, as they are of the present 
age. In their discussion every true friend of Republican 
Institutions is now more than ever interested. To all 
classes of people, old and young. therefore, this book is 
presented as a 

MANUAL OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Since the views and principles embodying Freedom and 
Improvement in this country have come to be generally 
known as Sewarpiem, every intelligent person, on either 
side, requires to be fully ‘* posted ap” in the matter. 

J. 8. RED#TELD. 
apr 14 No. 34 Beekman Street, New York. 


A NEW WORK BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
D. APPLETON & Co., 
Nos. 341 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


GRACE LEE, 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 


AUTHOR oF “DAISY BURNS,” ‘* maDELINE,” ‘‘ NATHALIZ,” 
** WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY.”’ 


One Volume 12mo., 400 pages, Cloth, #1. 


Ones elegant powerful. of Mise yo 
at once elegant ‘s 
works, are exhibi in this, as well as deep tand 
sound moral refiection.— lon Spectator. 


Copies of the above will be sent by mail, free of 
on a remittance of the price apr l4 


THE GLORIOUS QUAKER. 


ISAAC T. HOPPER, 

One of the noblest men God ever sent into this world on er- 
randsof mercy. Kead the admirable History of his Life by 
MRS. LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 

and you will believe the above statement. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
No. 117 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 
apr l4 Bt 


A.W. LADD & 00’8 


CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


T is now that these are 


MADE IN THE 


conceded by competent 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FORT 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone, 
— UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elevated above the others, and run- 


“HAVE YOU SEEN SAM?” 
THE HERO OF SAN JACINTO. 


Now Ready, in one elegant 12mo. vol +f ames 
Spirited Engravings and 3 Maps. Price, $1 25. 
THE LIFE OF SAM HOUSTON. 


THE ONLY AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY OF THIS ILLUSTRIOUS 


SENATOR, HERO, PATRIOT AND STATESMAN. 


, In the degeneracy of the times, Americans who have a 
country to live for, are looking to 
GENERAL HOUSTON 


for the fatare. This Beautiful Volume. which has been 
written with consummate ability and Historic Trath, and 
which is one of the cheapest books ever published, 


Is NOW READY. 
All orders will be filled in the order they are received. 
IT MUST BE THE BOOK OF OUR TIMES; FOR THE 
TIME HAS COME, AND THE MAN. 
Address, 
J.C. DERBY, PUBLISHER, 
NEW MARBLE BUILDINGS, 
No. 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


Single sent by mail, postpaid. on receipt of price. 
16,000 AGENTS WANTED (500 in each State), to sell the 
Lure or Sam Hovston.” apr 14 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
MESSRS: MUNN & CO., Publishers and Proprietors 


ning diag lly, by which we get a longer string. increas- 
ing the volume of tone. and combining all the qualities of 
vhe Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. e were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was a 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 

NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 

BOSTON, 
tf AND 441 BROADWAY,NEW YORK. mar% 


DOW’S MAGIC COPYING PAPER, - 


OR writing two or more letters at once, without the 
use of pen and ink, working embroideries, marking 
clothing, ete., has been uséil in th ds of families the 
past year. and gives entire satisfaction. Every child and 
scholar should have it, as it is useful, ornamental and 
ing; every b fist should have it, as with it he 

can take the exact impression of any leaf or plant; every 
traveller should have it, as it makes a nice, neat and clean 
= inkstand that cannot be broken, and is free from 
lotting. In feet, all should have it, as when once used, 
it is considered indispensable. One package of three col- 
ors, viz., black, blue and green, sent to any address for 
25 cents. Five packages for $1, or $2 per dozen; in all 
cases, free of postag' Add tpaid 


E. BOWMAN, 
apr it tf 117 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
THE HEADACHE KILLER. 

THE GREAT SPECIFIC 
For all kinds of Headache and Nervous Diseases. 
DISCOVERED AND PREPARED BY 
DR. J. W. POLAND, 

OF GOFFSTOWN CENTRE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HE sales of this well-known Medicine are on a steady 


of the ScienTiric AMERICAN, ti prep: 
ificati d drawings, and attend to procuring pat- 


large who have been guilty of the most hei 
against the laws enacted for the welfare of society. There 
ate jailors, too, who should exchange places with their 
prisoners, if justice were done. Lunatic Asylums. though 
they are looked upon by the people as retreats for the un- 
fortunates of our race, have also been used as prisons, in 
the worst and most loathsome sense of the word—where 
lnnocent persons of sound minds are either made mad by 
the injustice they are subjected to, or hurried to an early 
grave. Either alternative answers the purpose of the 
who are instrumental in incarcerating them within 
the walls of this class of prisons. It is useless for us to 
prate about our liberties, and hold up our hands in holy 
horror at the recital of the scenes dat the Spani 
Inquisition, or the French Bastile, when we have in our 
midst an evil quite as pernicious to those who become its 
- But these enormities are only permitted because 
their existence is not known tothe people. In the case of 
‘ve “Map Hereess,” while it may not be in the power of 
ae law to avenge the wrong done in the name of phi- 
satiropy, its revelation will at least serve to open the 
es the American people to the danger of lunatic asy- 
Pn in bad hands, and thus be the means of preventing 
je recurrence of any similar outrage on helpless woman. 
4 that spirit I offer it for publication.” 


The New York Disparcn is a large quarto weekly, print- 
*levery Saturday at No. 24 Beekman Street. New York, 
wd sent by mail to every part of the United States and 
“anada at $2a year. It is also sold by every respectable 
jweagent in the United States. Wholesale agents—Ross, 
& Touser, Dexrern & and & Yares, 
NewYork. The Dispatcn gives fifty-siz columns of choice 
in Matter (except the portion reserved for advertis- 

* and business matters) in every number. It is the 
erates, 

pare make it 
*ne of the best. Its character may be judged by its cir. 


become so large aa to req 
Presses to print its weekly edition. In 
spendent of all parties. In religion, tol- 
‘wat to all men who honestly adopt any of the various 


P an 

ents for New Inventions in the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, Holland, Austria, Spain, ete. We 
have constantly employed under our personal supervision 
& competent board of Scientific Ex which bl 

us to dispatch with great facility a very large amount of 
business. Inventors are reminded that all matters in- 
trusted to our care are strictly confidential, and hence it 
is unnecessary for them to incur the expense of attending 
in person. They should first send us asketch and de- 
scription of the invention, and we will carefully examine 
it, state our opinion, and the expense of making an appli- 
cation, if deemed new and worthy of it. Models and fees 
can be sent with safety from any part of the country by 
express. In this respect, New York is more accessible 
than any other city in our country. Circulars of infor- 
mation will be sent free of postage to any one wishing to 
learn the preliminary steps toward making an application. 

It is very important that trustworthy and competent 
agents should be employed in securing patents, as great 
care is in the preparation of the papers, as well 
as integrity in taking proper care of the case until the 
inventor is duly invested with his legal rights. Parties 
intrusting their business in our hands can rely upon 
prompt and faithful attention. Most of the patents ob- 
tained by Americans in foreign countries are secured 
through us; while it is well known that the largest pro- 
portion of patents applied for in the United States, go 
through our agency. 

The offices of Mesars. Mann & Co.’s American and For- 
eign Patent mey are at 128 Fulton Street, New York; 
London, No. 32 Essex Street. Strand; Paris, No. 29 Boule- 
vard St. Martin; Brussels, No.6 Rue d’Or. 1t aprl4 


BANVARD’S HOLY LAND, 
T HORTICULTURAL HALL, Scuoot Sr., exhibited 
every evening at 7 1-2 o'clock, and Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons at 3 —- Admission, 50 cents ; 


children, half price. apr l4 
ANTED!—Agents wanted in town in the 
States to cell the PATENT SELF-HEATING 


United § 
ROTARY SMOOTHING IRON. Apply to 


iret that now have adherents among men. It aims to apr l4 4t CHAS. H. CAPEN, Boston, Mass. 
tnd venecation for the of Cure Cough found in Wistar’s Balsam 
‘ our repu' a a 
to. mabe ot t t to the taste and seldom fails 
. land entertaining weekly visitor to all classes of the | to effect a cure of all and lung diseases. It is a sci- 
“merican people. Bubserip must, in all cases, be | entific preparation, and the public appreciate its virtues. 


Dagnpaaied by the money. One dollar will secure the 
peere for six months. Specimen numbers sent to any 
To the countrv, free, on receipt of a postpaid letter. 
the New Yoax extraor- 
tucements, on account of its large and widely- 

reulation. 
orders and inquiries must be postpaid, and addressed 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK DISPATCH, 
wpe 140 22 Bookman Street, New York. 


UUSE AND LAND.—For sale cheap, if applied for 
socom, & neat ¢ house in Winchester, within 
ten — walk of the 


pear and other fruit trees in 
bearir ition. Apply at this office. tf mari? 
OR E.—A ton of fine box-wood, large logs and 
dollars. A good chance vers designers to sup- 
ply themselves. Address A. B.. this office. 


and its wonderful cures are calling forth 
unbounded praise from all quarters, as well as giving it a 
tandard reputati Those who are troubled with Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Tic Doloreux, or pain arising from Hu- 
mors, will do well to try it. 

GaneraL Acents iN Boston—Weeks & Potter, 154 
Washington Street, George U. Goodwin, 99 Union Street. 


For sale by druggists generally. eoptf mar 3 


SEND FOR ONE COPY. 
Single Copies of ‘Sears’ Great Work on Russia,” 
THE MOST ELEGANT AND USEFUL VOLUME OF THE YEAR, 
ONSISTING of 700 large octavo 


with about 
and legantly and substantially bound, 
will be carefully enveloped in stout paper, and > 
AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE, to sny post-office, on the re- 
ceipt of the established retail price—Taarr DoLLars. 

(7 AGENTS WANTED in every part of the country to 
sell New and Popular PicrortaL Works. Address (post 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

181 William Street, New York. 


MODEL MELODEONS! 
HESE Metopeons are ded as superior to all 
others by the best musicians and organists in the coun- 
-_ Prices—$60, $75, $100, $120. $135, $150 and $175. 
(> Circuiars containing a full description of the ‘‘ Mop- 
BL MELODEONS.”’ will be sent to any post-office, on address- 
ing the , manufacturers, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
mar24 tf Cambridge St., corner Charies, Boston. 


IF YOU WANT TEETH FILLED, 


GO TO DR. CUMMINGS, 
a TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr 


THE NEW YORK NATIONAL DEMOCRAT. 


mar 31 4t 


Txams :— Daily, 86 per annum; weekly. $1 50 an- 
Twenty copies for $20. or ten copies for S12 

sent to one address—payabie, invariably in ad- 

communications must be addressed to the 

No. 129 Nassau 

apr? #McINTIRE & PARSONS, 


D. B. @ULICE, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
NO. 191 WASHINGTON STREET, 
[Entrance on Norfolk Avenue, | 
BOSTON. 
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RHODES’S 
FEVER AND AGUE CURE! 
oR 


NATURE'S INYALLIBLE SPECIFIC. 
F% the prevention and cure of INTERMITTENT and 
REMITTENT FEVERS, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS 


and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of disease which 
have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma. This subtie 
atmospheric poison, which at certain seasons is inhaled at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists 
—North, South, East or West—and will everywhere yield 
to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be 
the greatest discovery in medicine ever made. Please ob- 
serve that the principle upon which this medicine acts is 
entirely different from general remedies. It treats Mala- 
ria, or Miasma, just as c sense teaches us to treat 
all other poisons when they are taken into the human 
system; it neutralizes the poison, and by removing all 
cause for disease, acts either as a preventive or a cure, and 
will suit everybody's case. This specific is so harmless 
that it may be taken by persons of every age, sex, or con- 
dition, and it will not substitute for one disease others 
still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment by 
Quinine, Mereury. Arsenic, and other poisonous or dele- 

drugs, not a particle of any of which is admitted 
into this preparation. The proprietor distinetly claims 
these extraordinary results from the use of this 


NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA, 

It will entirely protect any resident or traveller, even 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any ague or 
bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly 
inhaling Malaria or Miasma. It will instantly check the 
ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, 
from one day to twenty years. so that they need never 
have another chill, by continuing it according to diree- 
tions. It will immediately relieve all the distressing re- 
suits of bilious or ague diseases—such as Genera! Debility, 
Night Sweats, ete. The patient at once begins to recover 
appetite and strength, and continues until a permanent 
and radical cure is effected. Finally, its use will banish 
Fever and Ague from families and all classes. Farmers 
and all laboring men, by adopting it as a preventive, 
will be free from ague or bilious attacks in that season of 
the year which, while it is the most sickly. is the most 
valuable one to them. One or two bottles will answer for 
ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions print- 
ed in German, French and Spanish. accompany each bot- 
tle. Price. OnE Dottar. Liberal discounts made to the 
trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the 
article will be consigned on liberal terms to responsible 
parties in every section of the country. 

JAS, A. RHODES, Proprietor, 
Provipence, R. I. 

AGENTS. —New Yorx—C. V. Cuickessr & Co., and C. 
H. Ring. Boston—Weexs & Porrer. 
W. Dyorr & Sons, and for sale by dealers generally. 

eoptf mar 17 


HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION SAFES. 

HE undeniable evidence of the superiority of the 

SAFES manufactured by the subscriber is known 
and acknowledged by a discriminating public. who are 
assured that all Safes made and sold by him or his autho- 
rized agents, will be equal to the best. and superior to 
some of the many which have passed through the fiery 
ordeal for the last fifteen years—as published and com- 
mented upon by the press throughout the United States. 
They are secured with the celebrated Hatt's Parent Pow- 
per Proor Lock—the subscriber being the patentee by 
purchase. 

It is generally known al orer the world that the propri- 
etor placed his Safe. in competition with about thirty 
others, at the WORLD'S FAIR, LONDON, in 1851, placing 
within it ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GOLD, as a re- 
ward to any one who could open the Safe; but not one of 
the operators was found sufficiently skilled in the art of 
loek-picking to pick the Lock or open the Safe—the money 
remained secure for forty-five days. At the close of the 
Exhibition, the jury on Safes and Locks very justly award- 
ed separate medals for the Safe and Lock, which can be 
seen and compared with the one awarded for the same 
patents at the World's Exhibition, in New York, in 1863 
and 1854. They can be had of the proprietor and his agents, 
in most of the cities in the United States and Canada. 

SILAS C. HERRING, Patentee and Manufacturer, 

Corner of Pine and Water Sts., New York. 

N. B. Persons wanting Herrive’s Patent CHAMPION 
Sarg, should see that it bears his name upon « metal 
plate—none others being genuine. 8. C. H. 
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JACOBS & DEANE, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


NO. 21 COURT STREET, BOSTON, 
FFER for inspection a large and carefully selected 
Stock of FINE GOODS, to which they are daily add- 
ing, of the newest and most beautiful styles. of both For- 
eign and AMERICAN manufacture. Gentlemen leaving 
with them their orders, may be assured of having superb 
style garments. Also, Reapy-Maps GARMENTS in style, 
and of material equal to the best custom-made clothing. 


FURNISHING GOODS IN VARIETY. 
3t 
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N. D. COTTON, 
NO. 7 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


DEALER IN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN 
ENGRAVINGS, 
HAS ON HAND A GREAT VARIETY OF THE MOST 
ESSENTIAL REQUISITES 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, ARTISTS, AND AMATEURS IN 
GRECIAN AND OIL PAINTING, 


WATER COLOR, CRAYON, OR PENCIL DRAWING. 
mar 31 3t 


FREE EXHIBITION 

OF PAINTINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 

AT NOS. 50 AND 52 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
ENGRAVINGS OF ALL KINDS FOR SALE. 

PICTURES FRAMED TO ORDER. 

As wanted in Massachusetts and New Hampshire 

for the sale of ‘A Comprehensive Geography and 
History, Ancient and Modern, of the Whole World.” By 
8. G. Gooprica. Price, $3, and solid only by agents. 
Other books supplied at low prices to those who buy to 


sell again. FREDERICK PARKER, 
mar 17 Book and Printseller. 
HEIDSIECK & Co., RHEIMS. 
HE 


“CHARLES HEIDSIECK” CHAMPAGNE, 
which is gaining a rapid jarity th hout 


an and bighly wine, may be ob- 
tained of the agents, ae L ROBINSON & Co 
feb 17 tf 1 Commercial wharf, Boston. 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 
BY JOHN ANDREW, 

NO, 129 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
tf REFERENCE, “BALLOU’S PICTORIAL.” j 20 
A SUPPLY STORE.—M. J. WHIP. 

PLE. 35 Cornhill 


. Boston, Importer and Dealer in 
Tube Oil Colors and all other supplies 
and Draughtsmen. 


regard to length or continuance. 
| 
The features of this new book are, _ | 
— | 
| 
'" ey Wy! 
A new and complete Vocal Text Book, and collection of 
| New Music, for Academies, High Schools, Seminaries, etc. 
By Gro F. Root, author of -‘The Academy Vocalist.”’ 
| — — | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
8 
a 
is 
at — 
is 
0 
). 
| 
| | 
T= only Democratic Paper published in the city. A | : 
Newspaper for the Family, Counting-Room and the 
Politiciwn—containing forty-eight columns of reading | Unite 
matter, the latest news of a political, commercial, finan- — 
cial and agricultural nature, foreign news, poetry, re- | f 
ports, etc. | 
Dn 
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PITTSBURG, PA. 

The engraving below, drawn 
expressly for the Pictorial, pre- 
sents an accurate view of 
this flourishing city, interesting 
from its present commercial im- 
portance and from historical asso- 
ciations. In 1850 it contained 
46,500 inhabitants, but the annex- 
ation of the adjoining cities and 

s of Alleghany, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham and Lawrence- 
ville, which ought to belong to it, 
would more than double that 
amount. It stands at the junction 
ef the Alleghany and Mononga- 
hela Rivers, which unite to form 
the Ohio, and occupies the site of 
Fort du Quesne. In 1775 there 
were but twenty-five or thirty 
houses in Pittsburg. In 1796 the 

ulation amounted to 1395. 

he city is built on a tri lar 
plain, bounded by the Alleghany 
and Monongahela Rivers on two 
sides, and by the highlands on the 
other. The streets cross each 
other at right angles. The houses 
are brick, and many 
of are handsome structures, 
but owing to the extensive use of 
bituminous coal in the numerous 
manufactories, the city resembles 
an English town in its dinginess. 
The Alleghany River is crossed 
by three bridges. The bridge 
over the Monongahela is 1500 feet 
long and cost over $100,000. The 
Alleghany River, besides the 
bri above named, is crossed 
by the viaduct of the Pennsylva- 
nia Canal, which enters the city, 
passes through a tunnel under 
Grant’s Hill, and then joins the 
Monongahela. Another branch of 
the canal passes through Allegha- 
A City and enters the Alleghany 
iver. Among the noted works 
constructed by the city are the wa- 
ter-works. Steam power is used 
to raise water from the Alleghany 
River into a reservoir, to the height 
of 116 feet, from which, by means 
of service pipes, 3,000,000 gallons 
are daily distributed. Pittsburg is 
by gas made from bitumi- 
nous , abundant in the neigh- 
borhood, and presents a brilliant 
appearance by night. The sit- 
uation of the city has led to its 
rapid progress and importance. 
The railroad and canal line from 
Pennsylvania strikes the Ohio at 
this point. Here was launched in 
1811 the first steamboat that ever 
ploughed the western waters. 
Among the striking buildings of 
the city proper is the court house, 
which stands upon an eminence 
commanding an extensive view. 
Its architecture is the Doric style, 
and it is a fine specimen of that 
order. It is 165 feetlong and 100 
feet deep, and surmounted by a 
dome, the summit of which is 148 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING- ROOM COMPANION. 


feet from the nd. The 
man Catholics a fine 
dral on Grant’s Hill. There are 
other public buildings, churches, 
hotels and banks, noted for their 
costliness and elegance. The 
Museum is well worth visiting for 
its ample collection of Indian cu. 
riosities. There are three market 
houses in the city, all well 
plied with meat, poultry and trait, 
and other agricultural products, 
The Western University of Penn. 
sylvania is situated near Grant's 
ill. Alleghany City, on the op. 
oe side of the Alleghany River, 
8 a very flourishing place, and 
though under a separate corpo. 
ration, vittually belongs to Pitts. 
“ys It is the residence of many 
of business men of the latter 
a It has many manufactur. 
ng and commercial  establish- 
ments, which are extensive and 
thriving, and numerous churches 
and schools. Here is the Western 
Theological Seminary, under the 
direction of the Presbyterians. It 
is a flourishing institution, and 
has two meg and a well se- 
lected li The Theological 
Semin of the Associate Re- 
formed Charch is also here. Pitts. 
burg was a part of Penn’s prop- 
erty, and was, in 1784, in 
sion of the family of that ii ustri- 
ous man. Up to that time the 
settlement languished, but at 
that date it was laid out into town 
lots, and land began to sell rap- 
idly. In 1786 a newspaper, called 
the Pennsylvania Gazette, was 
started here. We are not aware 
that this paper is still in existence, 
If Pittsburg has not grown quite 
so rapidly as some more moder 
settlements farther west, still its 
progress has been rapid, and out- 
=. by very few. Men are 
still living who remember it as an 
inconsiderable village, and it is 
now a great city, having within it 
all the elements of yet ex: 
pansion. Inthe mineral resources 
of the environs it has an unfailing 
treasure; nature and art have ren- 
dered it accessible in many ways, 
and its position at the head of 
mighty river which wends its wa 
to the west, freighted with i 
culable wealth, gives it an impor 
tance which can hardly be over. 
rated. It is a curious fact that 
the physical formation of this 
country is peculiarly adapted to 
its social development. Its great 
rivers flow inward, and afford the 
opportunities of bringing far dis- 
tant points into communication. 
Pittsburg stands at the head of 
the natural communication with 


‘the centre of States, while art 


has given to it numerous 
nels of communication with the 
Atlantic shore. 
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